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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Note of Explanation: The following are excerpts from the talk 
“Booker T. Washington,” delivered by Professor Samuel R. 
Spencer of Davidson College, during the 1954 meeting of the 
American Historical Association in the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. Professor Spencer addressed members of the 
Southern Historical Association, which met jointly with the 
AHA. The three-day annual convention attracted more than 
2,000 American historians and educators from schools and 
colleges throughout the country. 
ca * x * 

.. . Booker T. Washington made two major contributions 
to the ‘‘New South.” Not only did he create Tuskegee Institute ; 
he also formulated a badly-needed program of race relations 
designed to advance his race and his region by emphasizing 
cooperation and mutual progress. 

This program, which provided the basis for his 20-year 
leadership, rested on the conviction that the Negro’s home was 
permanently in the South, and that any effort for his advance- 
ment required the cooperation of Southern whites. Rejecting 
political remedies, Washington urged his race to seek economic 
independence through “industrial” education of the Tuskegee 
type and through development of the traditional American 
virtues of honesty, hard work, thrift, and self-reliance. “Brains, 
property, and character” would lead eventually to enjoyment of 
“the highest privileges.” 

In return for renunciation of demands for immediate first- 
class citizenship, Washington asked that the door of economic 
opportunity be kept open (an objective closely related to that of 
later fair employment practice legislation) and that Negroes 
be judged, not in the mass, but as individuals. Taking his lead 
from Benjamin Franklin rather than from Thomas Jefferson, 
Washngton over-emphasized industrial education to highlight 
the fact that economic progress represented a means toward 
full integration no less important than political means. 

Washington erred, however, in thinking of economics in 
terms more valid for Franklin’s day than for the twentieth 
century. His program was also weakened by its deperdence, 
for complete success, on the enlightenment of a white South 
which could interpret him in such a way as to accept more than 
he meant to give, and to miss entirely the fact that a quid pro 
quo was involved. Finally, though, he spoke out more strongly 
against discrimination in his last years, his control over the 
Negro press and political affairs kept those who disagreed with 
his approach from working with full effectiveness. 

Nevertheless, to condemn his methods unqualifiedly, is to 
make the questionable assumption that he had some choice in 
the matter. He accepted half a loaf, not as a permanent settle- 
ment, b»t as a means to the whole loaf later. Despite its weak- 
nesses, his program was a constructive one which helped to 
prepare his race in the South for more effective battles later. . . 
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THEY SING TOGETHER 


When the curtain arises on the 
giant Carnegie Hall stage for their 
annual Spring concert, there will be, 
as always, integration, and New 
York at its best. Some three hundred 
plus young people will be on the 
stage, — in the foreground, -— 100 
musicians, seated in the rear on 
graduated tiers, over two hundred 
singers, dressed in blue and gold 
robes. And the beauty of ii all will 
be that those more than three hun- 
dred young faces will be of every 
color or hue possible on the human 
scale. 

Last year I counted twenty-eight 


of the 


possess a 


singers who appeared to 


sufficient amount of 
melanin to belong to the colored 
part of God’s family. Five of the 
229 singers were chosen for solo 
parts, and three of them were young 
One of these was a plump 
colored child who did the solo part 
She had an 
beautiful 
I feel sure that in a few years 
she will return to Carnegie Hall and 
again thrill audiences in her 


Negroes. 


in the “Inflammatus.” 
extraordinarily soprano 


voice. 


own 
right making a solo appearance. 
The second girl soloist was color- 
ed, too: slightly less pigmented, 
slightly 
but she, also, seemed to 


slightly less voice, more 
nervous, 
be a gifted and talented singer. 

The third young girl chosen to 
sing alone was an attractive blond 
possibly of Swedish 
origin, but she, of all things, chose 


to sing a spiritual, 


youngster, 


and accom- 
plished the task with great feeling 
and beauty. 


The 


tennors, 


both 
other 
was slightly 
and the less nervous of 


male soloists were 
white, the 


The former 


one 
colored. 
the better 


the two. He sang “Sometimes I Feel 
Like a Motherless Child.” (How- 
ever, both mothers were there, in 
reality. — and as proud and delight- 
ed as I.) 

The symphony orchestra was 
equally impressive. Of the 100 





By Marcuerite CARTWRIGHT 


musicians, I noted at least six Negro 
players. per- 
cussion section, one played ce!lo, one 
clarinet and one bass. I'd love to 
have clasped the hand of those color- 
ed parents who had invested the 
funds for lessons and 


Three were in the 


necessary 
instruments which enabled these 
children to appear on the great 


Carnegie stage and play their parts 
along with the others. 

I was so delgihted with the over- 
all performance that I tried to find 
out more about it. I learned that the 
performers were selected .olely by 
audition from N. Y . C. students who 
attend our 85 public high schools. 
The orchestra was first organized in 
1920, the chorus in 1936. Kehear- 
sals are held every Saturday morn- 
ing, and the services of students and 
teachers The 
choral director is Peter Wilhousky, 
the orchestra is ied by Ray 1. Mieux 

two of the country’s most dis- 
tinguished teacher-conductors. 


alike are voluntarv. 


I learned that some of the young 
players they had trained in the past 
we . now in the Philharmonic, the 
Metropolitan other 
famous musical groups throughout 


Opera and 
the country. In fact, so many have 
made good that they have banded 
together and set up a scholarship 
fund for the talented youngsters who 
are now in the orchestra. Their 
former French horn player, «he 
of the Harlem's St. 
Mark’s Church, now has a doctorate 
degree in music from Columbia and 


son 


minister of 


is a successful teacher and concert 
artist. 

Even the audience was interesting. 
There were proud hard- 
working fathers; there were ihe fig- 
gety bobby soxers, the pony iail set: 


mamas, 


there were sisters, brothers, cousins, 
aunts and uncles, plus music teachers 
and devoted friends. 
cuest the wife of one of the members 
of our foreign diplomatic 
Her reaction was such that | wished 
that other members of the diplomatic 


I took as my 


corps. 




































































community might have been present. 
Enigmatically, at one point she ob- 
served: “I did not know America 
was like ‘thees’, so vonderful.” She 
hesitated, blushed, and added “I 
mean I did not know America liked 
things like thees. . .” 

The individual large'v responsible 
for all this is Peter Wilhousky 
(photographed) director of music 
for the New York City Board of 


Education. In addition, there is 


Ray Le Mieux, his associate, who 


PETER WILHOUSKY 


At $43 
PNG 


gare 


yeret' 
poe 


on 


At Carnegie Hall, New York City 
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directs the orchestra, a forceful 


dynamic man who is a sort of fond, 
proud, god-father to all of the young 
musicians as he encourages and fol- 
lows their careers faithfully. 

New 
York’s mayor made a brief address. 
Among other things he said: “There 
couldn’t be with a 
school system that can produce this.” 
My thought 
points up the need to keep werking 
for the 


school 


During the intermission, 


much wrong 


was, certainiy it 
kind of America which has 
that will 
occasions such as this one. 


systems all over 


pruoduce 


Dr. Cartwright 


Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, Negro 
History Bulletin Editor and Hunter 
in N. Y., has been 
appointed to the Harlem Hospital 


College instructor, 


School of Nursing Committee by Dr. 
Basil C. MacLean, 
Hospitals. 


Commissioner of 


In extending the invitation, Dr. 
MacLean observed that the National 
League for Nursing had advocated 
the organization of nursing commit- 


tees to act in an advisory capacity to 
the administration of the schools in 


all matters which concern the edu- 


cation of young women for the 
nursing profession. For meinber- 


ship on such committees, the League 
recommends men and women tepre- 
sentative of education, social, 
2nd health interests of the commun- 
ity. 

The functions of the 
nursing committee include informing 
itself regarding nursing education, 
studying the needs of the school as 
an educational institution concerned 
with permanent service to the public, 
and cooperating with the faculty in 
its responsibility for that service. 
The committee assists in interpreting 
the aims of the school, helps safe- 
guard its interests, and concerns it- 
self with the general welfare and 
social life of the students. 


civie, 


school of 


Letter 


Assistant Secretary of Detense 
Washington 25, D. C. 
26 December, 1954, 


The Editors 

The Negro History Bulletin 
1538 - 9th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 

We find valuable assistance for 
our duties in the December 1954 
issue of the BULLETIN. 

The “National 
and Integration” is greatly 
ated. It assures those wearing the 
uniform of your 
prevent their services and sacrifices 
from being deleted from the histori- 
cal record as time goes on. 

Further they and their descendants 
will feel included in the benefits en- 
visioned in your statement, “Suffice 
it to say that the record is clear con- 
cerning the part played by the Arm- 
ed Forces in preparing public senti- 
ment for the collapse of segregation 
in other areas.” 

We hope for you and your work 
every success during the New Year. 


editorial Defense 


appreci- 


determina.ion to 


Sincerely yours, 
Civilian Assistart 


JAMES C. EVANS 
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NEGRO-WHITE RELATIONS IN WESTERN 
ONTARIO 


By Ruta DanennowerR WILSON 


In the past six months incidents of 
racial discrimination in and near the 
town of Dresden in Western Ontario 
led a Negro community leader there 
to say, as quoted in the New York 
Times of September 26th, 1954, “To 
the Negro Dresden once meant free- 
dom; today it means oppression.” 

Some of the socio-economic rea- 
sons for this change of attitude may 
be found from a brief survey of the 
history of Negro setilements in this 
part of Canada. By a law of 1793 
any Negro or Indian slave who en- 
tered the Province of Upper Canada 
(now Western Ontario) was ipso 
facto free. From that time until 
Emancipation escaped slaves were 
made welcome there. After they had 
“followed the North Star” to a sta- 
tion of the underground railway on 
the Detroit River zealous 
abolitionists, both American and 
Canadian, would help them across to 
what is now the city of Windsor. 
This was the day of pioneers when 
all newcomers were welcome who 
would help fell the forests, make 
homesteads and raise the necessities 
of life. Negro artisans were wel- 
comed in the towns. On the outskirts 
other refugees became squatters at 
the rear of farms where they found 
work. It was not long before sales 
were recorded to Negroes of an acre 
or two of land. Near Windsor 
Negroes started the first tobacco cul- 
ture in Canada which still flourishes. 
In 1845 Negroes in the settlement of 
Colchester near Windsor were recog- 
nized as citizens with the privilege of 
voting by a show of hands. In 1847 
at the nearby settlement of Sandwich 
land was bought for the first Negro 
church. 

Later great numbers of fugitives 
left the swampy regions near Wind- 
sor and went inland some fifty miles 
near the town of Chatham where rich, 
flat forests offered few obstacles for 
clearing the land for farms. 

The Fugitive Slave Law caused 
thousands of free Negroes from 
Northern states to seek safety in 
Western Ontario. It was estimated 
that 1851 and 1861 there 


narrow 


between 


were between fifty and sixty thous- 
and Negro settlers there. Census 
figures were not accurate because of 
much intermarriage. The census 
taker would list a family as white 
or Negro according to the color of 
the first person of the family he 
interviewed. 

The Negro population included 
three large colonies near Chatham, 
Wilberforce, 1830-1871, Dawn Insti- 
tute near Dresden, 1835-1871, and 
Elgin, 1850-1873. Wilberforce was 
started and run by free Negroes, 
Dawn Institute by Josiah Henson, an 
escaped slave, and Elgin by the 
Reverend Dr. King, an Irish Presby- 
terian who had headed a school in 
Louisiana. After he had inherited 
considerable property including fif- 
teen slaves from the death of his 
young wife he took the slaves to 
Canada, set them free and bought 
land for a colony with fifty acre 
farms to which he welcomed Negro 
settlers. 

In spite of many financial difficul- 
ties in Wilberforce Colony and Dawn 
Institute and warring factions among 
their leaders these colonies grew and 
survived. Two weekly papers were 
published by Negroes, one in Wind- 
sor, one in Chatham. 

The way the settlers in the towns 
and in all three of these colonies had 
coped with difficult pioneer condi- 
tions had great influence on the de- 
cision to abolish slavery in the 
United States. Conditions in West- 
ern Ontario made a potent argument 
against the belief that Negroes were 
not suited to a northern climate nor 
to the white man’s civilization and 
should therefore be sent to colonies 
in Liberia and Sierra Leone. In 
1864 Lincoln sent Dr. Samuel C. 
Howe with two other members of the 
Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission to 
visit Upper Canada. In the same 
year their report read in part as 
follows: 

“The refugees earn a living and 
gather property. They marry and 


respect women; they build churches 
and send their children 
improved in 


to school: 


they manners and 


morals — not because they were 
picked men but simply because they 
were free men.” 

The report also mentioned how 
well Negro and white settlers were 
getting along together. It was very 
influential in causing Congress to 
adopt the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, 

The subsequent history of the 
Negro. population is of increasing 
migration back to the States and also 
of increasing prosperity and added 
opportunities for those remaining 
in Canada. During the Civil War 
large numbers went back to volun- 
teer and those who were not casual- 
ties remained in large numbers. 
Many more returned to the “land of 
the palmetto” for hoped-for oppor- 
tunities during Reconstruction. Soon 
after the end of the war the Negro 
population of Western Ontaric was 
cut in half and it has been decreas- 
ing ever since. Of late years there 
has been a drift from the farms to 
cities in the States. Work on the 
lakes has also attracted many young 
men and made them become citizens 
of the United States since such is a 
requirement of the Seamen’s Union. 
Those who remain are doing well. 
Many Negro farmers near Chatham 
and Dresden have four hundred pros- 
perous acres and good houses, while 
in the town there are Negroes who 
own large brick houses built by their 
grandfathers. 

When and how did discrimination 
grow up here? In many areas none 
has appeared. There has never been 
any in transportation nor in the 
armed forces. Intermarriage is still 
not uncommon and is generally well 
accepted. All public hospitals, or- 
phanages and old people’s homes are 
interracial. Civil service is fairly 
applied with Negroes on _ police 
forces, in the postal system and other 
city positions. Schools are unsegre- 
gated yet it was on the question of 
schools that prejudice first appeared. 

In the forties and fifties Irish 
immigrants who because of the pota- 
to famine at home were coming to 
Canada in large numbers, objected 
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to Negro children in the schools 
through a prejudice largely based on 
religion. They were Roman Catho- 
lics while most of the Negroes were 
Baptists or Methodists. Laura S. 
Haviland, a white missionary who 
established several schools in West- 
ern Ontario in the fifties wrote that 
as she walked to her classes the pipe- 
smoking Irish women would come 
out to curse her, 

“And a most thorough business 
oft they made, beginning with the 
ground | walked on, they would 
curse the nails in my shoes and their 
laces, enumerating every article | 
wore and ending with my immortal 
soul and the hair that grew on my 
head.” 

At Dawn Institute Josiah Henson 
then founded a school for the chil- 
dren of his colony with both aca- 
demic and vocational courses. This 
segregated school was in contrast to 
the Reverend Dr. King’s Academy at 
Elgin where small children of both 
ethnic groups were taught Greek and 
Latin. 

In recent times discrimination has 
existed mainly in employment and in 
places of public entertainment and 
to a much lesser extent in housing. 
Not that housing has been definitely 
segregated. In the cities of Chatham 
and Windsor Negroes tend to live in 
certain sections but in almost every 
block there are some white people. 
At times Negroes have had difficulty 
buying homes. 

Job discrimination came after the 
pioneer clearing was accomplished, 
the railroads built and there was a 
slump in employment with Negroes 
suffering the most. During World 
War II opportunities in employment 
enlarged. A former Chatham resi- 
dent, now the wife of a minister in 
Windsor, told the writer with quiet 
pride how she had accomplished this 
for her people. Early in the war she 
went to the manager of a newly 
established industry in Chatham and 
told him that one of her brothers was 
a doctor in the Canadian Army, an- 
other a pilot in the Air Force; yet 
none of her people was allowed to 
work in this war plant. As a result 
this factory became the first in 
Chatham to employ Negroes. Others 


soon followed suit. In a post war 


boom thirty-four new industries were 


established in Chatham with none 

discriminating against Negroes. 
The chain of hotels owned by the 

Canadian Pacific Railroad and most 


other large hotels in Canada have 
ceased to discriminate. Yet in the 
village of Dresden seventeen miles 
from Chatham restaurants will not 
serve Negroes. 

One reason may be that the pro- 
portion of the minority to the major- 
ity group in Dresden is unusually 
high. While the 1941 census showed 
only 7,495 Negroes in the Province 
of Ontario there are 400 in Dresden 
out of a population of 2000. Jeal- 
ousy of the prosperity of the Negro 
farmers may have a place here. 

The restaurant ban affects many 
Negro tourists who seek out Dresden 
to visit the nearby grave of Josiah 
Henson which is pointed to by mar- 
kers labeled “Uncle Tom’s Grave.” 
While some revile his memory as the 
prototype of “Uncle Tomism,” ser- 
vility of Negroes towards white peo- 
ple, others honor him as an escaped 
slave who dared to return to his mas- 
ter’s plantation and bring his wife 
and children to Canada and who as 
the head of Dawn Institute raised 
funds successfully both in this coun- 
try and in England and on his last 
trip to England was received by 
Queen Victoria, 

Canada has no federal law as to 
fair practices in places of public 
entertainment. In 1949 Dresden 
adopted a Jim Crow restaurant ordi- 
nance by a ratio of five to one. 
Passage of this spurred the Province 
to pass a Fair Accommodations Prac- 
tices Act on June 5, 1954, providing 
fines of up to $100 for discrimination 
places. Yet most of 
restaurants and barber 
shops are still refusing to serve 
Negroes. Eight complaints on Dres- 
den incidents have been forwarded 
to the Provincial Minister of Labor. 
Meanwhile the police can do nothing 
because no legal proceeding of any 
kind may be instituted under the Act 
without the Labor Minister’s permis- 
sion in writing, 

As one of the Negro community 
leaders has said, “Dresden may well 
be the last stronghold of bigotry in 
Western Ontario.” 


in public 


Dresden’s 
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Texas 


January &, 1955 
Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks 
Ass’n. for the Study of Negro 

Life and History 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brooks: 

I am enclosing a copy of the 
proclamation that was issued on 
Negro History Week in Texas for the 
first time by Governor Allan Shivers. 
You might be interested in publish- 
ing this proclamation in the Bulletin. 

At present we are in the midst of 
preparation for celebration of Negro 
History Week. I will give you some 
report on activities in Texas for 
Negro History Week at a later date. 

Best wishes for a happy and 
prosperous year. 

Very truly yours, 


J. REUBEN SHEELER. Head 


PROCLAMATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
OFFICIAL MEMORANDUM 
By 
ALLAN SHIVERS 
Governor of Texas 

Austin, Texas 
GREETINGS: 

Since it is appropriate to recog- 
nize the contributions of all elements 
of our population in the development 
of the State of Texas and the Nation, 
“Negro History Week” has been set 
aside to focus attention upon the 
role of the American Negro in the 
great epic of America. 

It is proper to take cognizance of 
the history and contributions of 
American Negroes to the progress of 
their people and to America as a 
whole. 

THEREFORE, I, as Governor of 
Texas, do hereby designate the week 
of February 13-20, 1955, as NEGRO 
HISTORY WEEK in Texas. 

In official recognition whereef, I do 
hereby affix my signature this 4th 
day of January, 1955. 

ALLAN SHIVERS 


Governor of Texas 





GIVE TRUTH DOLLARS 


TO THE A. S.N.L. H.! 
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ANNAPOLIS MIDDIE 


By Tuetma L. BALTIMoRE 


“In uniform of navy blue 

He practices his stride 

To gain the great diploma that 

Will be his joy and pride 

He studies everything that floats 

From raft to battleship 

And how to guide it through the 
waves 

Without the slightest slip 

He masters mathematics 

And the way the stars are set 

And he is taught the perfect poise 

Of social etiquette 

His inspirations are the men 

Who won our naval wars 


And who with their courageous 
strength 


Protected all our shores 
His creed is to be honest 
And forever to obey 
And in his heart he hopes to be 
An Admiral some day.” 
(James Metcalfe) 


Wesley Anthony Brown, the first 
Negro graduate of the United States 


Naval Academy in Annapolis, Md., 


received his diploma on June 3, 
1949. The late secretary oi the 
Navy, John L. Sullivan, was the 


principal speaker and Rear Admiral 
Holloway Jr., was Superintendent of 
the Academy at the time. 

Lt. Brown was born in Baltimore, 
Maryland on April third nineteen 
hundred twenty seven, the only child 
of Rosetta and William Brown who 
still reside at 1305 Q Street N.W.., 
Washington, D. C. He attended the 
Garrison Elementary Schoo] where 
some of his teachers were Miss 
Beatrice M. Simms, Miss Sarah 
Arnold, Mrs. Lydia B. Chew, Miss 
Rosa Montgomery, Mrs. Hilda S. 
Cobb, and Miss Genevieve Burke 
(his mother’s kindergarten teacher). 
His Junior High education was re- 
ceived at the Shaw Jr. High School 
where he recalls Miss  Clotill 
Houston, Mr. Charles H. Baltimore, 
and Dr. Issac N. Cupid. It was at 
Dunbar High School that Li. Brown 
received his greatest inspiration to- 


ward a military career where Colonel 
Harry O. Atwood and Captain Rey- 
nolds gave him special trainne and 





‘Brown 


encouragement that led to his ap- 
pointment to the Naval Academy a 
few years later. Mathematics play- 
ed a large pait in the preparation 
needed. Again one of Lt. Brown’s 
mother’s teachers, Miss Caroline 
Calloway, became one of his instruct- 
ors as did Miss Mary Cromwell and 
Mrs. Jennie Wilder. Most adminis- 
trative and executive responsibilities 
require a good background in Eng- 
lish. Miss Bertha McNeill, Miss 
Madge Hurst, and Mrs. Helen Nash 
contributed to his training in this 
field. It was Mr. Frank Perkins who 
vitalized history and made it very 
intersting to Lt. Brown. None of the 
boys in Dunbar’s 1944 graduating 
class belonged tu the Nationa! Honor 
Society, but many of them made 
enviable records in college and in 
their careers; five became doctors, 
and five became engineers: many 
others have been very successful. 
Among the professors at Howard 
University who taught Lt. Brown are: 
Dr. Walter T. Daniels, Dr. Merze 
Tate, Dr. Elbert Cox, Mr. Lee J. 
Purnell, Dr. Stewart R. Cooper, Mr. 
Charles S. Lofton, and Mr. Fred C. 
Hipps. After completion of one 
year’s work at Howard University as 
an Army Specialized Training Stu- 
dent (Electrical Engineering), Lt. 
nominated to the 
Academy by . Representative Adam 
C. Powell Jr., 22nd Congressional 
District of New York. 

After graduation from the Naval 
Academy Lt. Brown was on duty for 
nine months in the Public Works 
Department, Naval Shipyard in Bos- 
ton, Mass. After he completed a 
graduate course ‘at Renselaex Poly- 
technic Institute in Troy, New York, 
he was sent to Bayonne, New Jersey 
in September 1951 where he was 
assigned as Design and Contract 
Officer in the Public Works Depart- 
ment at the Nava! Supply Depot. Lt. 
Brown is at present senior company 
United States 

Unit ihat is 
Point in the 


was 


commander in a 
Mobile Construction 
working at Cubi 


Phillipines. 





Lt. Wesley Brown was married in 
his natal month, April, (1950) to the 
former Jean Alston of Washington, 
D. C., at the home of her grand- 
father, Bishop W. W. Mathews, and 
is the father of three lovely children 
Willetta Alice, 4; Carol Lynne, 3; 
and Wesley Jr.. 18 months. At pres- 
ent the family home is in Port 
Huenene, California. 

There are now at least iwo other 
graduates from the U. S. Naval 
Academy: Lawrence C. Chambers, 
Lt. (JG) U. S. Naval Aviator, class 
of 1952 from Washington, D. C. and 
Reeves R. Taylor, Ens., U.S.N., class 
of 1953 from Providence, Rhode 
Island. All branches of the Navy 
are at present represented by Negro 
Officers; four hold the rank of 
lieutenent Commander; there are ten 
full lieutenants and many Ensigns. 

Americans have great pride in all 
the brave men belonging to the 
Navy. A well equipped, well man- 
ned Navy strong enough to protect 
our interests is necessary to our well- 
being. A regular annual building 
plan, not only of fighting ships, but 
also of well-trained personnel, and 
adequate shore facilities for serving 
the fleet must be provided. 


James C. Evans 
While much has been published 


recently concerning integration in 
the Armed Forces, little notice has 
been given the Negro who has held 
the highest advisory position on 
racial relations in the Departinent o} 
‘ofense during this period of trans 
tion. James C. Evans, whose present 
title is “Civilian Assistant” in the 
“Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense,” has served in advisory 
capehities for the Armed Forces 
since October 1942. In light of 
recent events, the following release 
dated April 28, 1949 is presented for 
consideration of possible implica- 
tions. 

Assistant to Secretary of Dejense 
Racial Relations Adviser Appcinted 


Appointment of James C. Evans, 














James C. Evans 


racial relations adviser to the Secre- 
tary of the Army, as Civilian Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Deferse was 
announced today by Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson. 

Mr. Evans will work closely with 
Policy Board of the 


Establishment for 


the Personnel 
National Military 
uniform procedures and practices in 
the three military departments to as- 
sure equality of treatment and oppor- 
tunity for all military personnel. He 
also will be available to advise with 
Army, Navy and Air Force officials 
on personnel problems peculiar to 
the individual departments. 

In addition to his services in the 
Department of the Army, Mr. Evans 
has been acting as racial relations 
adviser to the Secretary of Defense 
since October 1947. He wil! bring 
with him to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense Lt. Col. James H. 
Robinson, his Executive Officer. 

The appointment of Mr. Evans as 
Civilian Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense Secretary 
Johnson’s memorandum of April 20 
requesting the Army, Navy and Air 
their current 
with regard to 


follows closely 


Force to examine 
personnel practices 
equality of treatment and opportun- 
ity. The three departments were 


directed to submit statements, by 
next week, detailing how each will 


carry out the NME genera! policy 
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that there shall be equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity for all persons 
in the armed services without regard 
to race, color, religion, or national 
origin 

The biography of James C. Evans 
follows: 

BrocraPHuy OF James C, Evans 

Born in Gallatin, Tennessee, July 
1, 1900, James C. Evans joined the 
United States Army in 1912 and 
served as an instructor in the Student 
Army Training Corps. 

He attended Roger Williams Uni- 
versity and received a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in 1921; a Bachelor of 
Science degree in Electrical Engi- 
neering at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1925, and a Master of 
Science degree in Electricai Engi- 
neering in 1926. 

From 1928 to 1941, Mr. Evans 
held the following positions at West 
Virginia State College  .{nstitute, 
West Virginia: Professor of Electri- 
cal Engineering and Mathe natics: 
Director of Trade and Technical 
Education, and Administrative Assist- 
ant to the President. He was grant- 
ed leave by the institution in 1941 to 
enter government service. 

Mr. Evans served as Technical 
Training Specialist for the War 
Production Board and the War Man- 
power Commission from Apiil 1941 
to October 1942, when he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Civilian Aide to the 
Secretary of War. He served in that 
capacity until July 1947, at which 
time he was appointed Civilian Aide 
to the Secretary of the Army. Fol- 
the unification of the Armed 
Forces, he was designated Adviser to 
the Secretary of Defense, in October 
1947. 

Mr. Evans is a member cf the 
Institute of Radio Engineers, Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Association of University 

Adelphian (Miami, 
Club, Alpha Phi Alpha. 
Sigma Pi Phi and Beta Kappa Chi 
(Scientific) fraternities. He is 
executive secretary of the National 


lowing 


American 
Professors. 
Florida) 


Technical Association. 

He received the Harmon Award in 
Sicence .based on technical 1esearch 
in electronics and radar, ‘a 1926, 


and is listed in Leaders in Education, 
Who’s Who in American Education, 
and Who’s Who in the East. : 

Mr. Evans, with his wife. Mrs 
Rosaline M. Evans, and their child- 
ren, Michael and Evangeline, Jive at 
3533 Warder Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Letter 
Dear Mr. Brooks: 


We would like to pass on to you 
informally an inquiry which we have 
received in like manner. This comes 
from members of the Government 
of the Gold Coast and of Nigeria 
who were introduced to me recently 
when they members of a 
mission travelling in this country. 


were 


They are: The Tolon-Na. (Y. 
Tali), P. O. Box 66, Tamale, N. Ts, 
Gold Coast; and Michael Ogon, 


Ministry of Works, Enugu, Nigeria. 

The first is a member of the Legis- 
lature and the second a memivr of 
the Cabinet of their respective coun- 
tries. Both are well educated. Their 
contacts have been primarily Euro- 
pean and their observaions here 
have caused them to desire to pur- 
chase for their Government books 
such as those which the Association 
over the years has made available 
to the libraries of the world. 
Particular interest was expressed in 
titles on Frederick Douglass and 
Booker T. Washington. 

As you will understand, tie brev- 
ity of their spare time in Washington 
did not permit them to come to your 
offices when they were informed of 
your services, nor to submit their re- 
quest through any official channels. 

There was urgent pleadine how- 
ever for books which would help 
them, in their new responsibilities, 
to direct the course of events along 
constructive lines. Any response 
therefore should prove benficial to 
all concerned. 

We note with interest your latest 

‘vancement in the area of you~ 
professiona! service. 


Sincerely yours . 
JAMES C. EVANS 


Civilian Assistant 
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OBSERVATIONS ON COMMUNITY LIFE 


By Marcuerite CARTWRIGHT 


V 
DETROIT CONTINUED 


The meeting with Miss Beck and 
Mr. Pflieger of the Detroit Board of 
Education social studies program was 
of value to me, and they also exhib- 
ited polite interest in my views on 
their subject. For example,—they 
were in the process of re-writing their 
social studies material and wondered 
“if the colored people” wished to be 
referred to thusly or as “Negro.” I 
am always pleased with questions 
asking “how colored people feel” as 
a group, for it gives me a chance to 
say once again that there are 16 mil- 
lion of us, and I can speak only for 
how I feel. 

These were sincere and good peo- 
ple, and I was pleased to reflect on 
some of their problems. Did I “feel 
it useful to include biographies of 
famous Negroes in (their) school 
libraries?” (1 did, it builds up self 
esteem.) There appears to be much 
on-going activity in Detroit, perhaps 
more than in N.Y.C., or at least there 


is a greater consciousness of the 
problem. For example, there is their 


15-year-old ‘Midwinter Institute,” 
and their annual “Human Relations 
Institute.” There is also a “human 
relations committee” in each school. 

I met a Mr. Le Anderson, and was 
interested to note that he had some 
of our own Bd. of Ed. material on 
his desk. He was cordial, but rather 
uncommunicative, and I learned that 
he was also their audio-visual person 
and now had had this dumped in his 
lap. I rather got the impression that 
some of the activity pertaining to 
inter-group merely 
symbolic and in response to public 
pressure. At least in one respect, 
N.Y.C. is far ahead. There 
are no Negroes on Detroit’s school 
committee or in any administrative 
or policy-making level. It is com- 
paratively recently that they have 
appointed their first two Negro 
principals. Before leaving I ac- 
cepted lots of mimeographed loot 
and then hurried on to keep my next 


relations was 


very 


appointment, 

It was a luncheon date with the 
attractive, young Dr. Sobel, the pro- 
fessional B'nai B'rith person in 
Detroit. This ex-G.I. had attended 
Wayne and taught six years in the 
Detroit public schools, then returned 
to Wayne, where he received his Doc- 
torate degree. I found him to be an 
out-going, frank, realistic person, 
doing the best possible job under 
circumstances far from easy. He has 
extraordinary personal charm and 
good looks, which must come in 
handy for he has to wrestle with the 
usual intra-group frictions, as well 
as at times a very unsympathetic local 
climate. But he seems never to lose 
his smiling good nature and he cer- 
tainly did not complain. That his 
position is a dificult one was implicit 
more in what I heard and saw than 
in anything he said. 

I was pleased to accept his invita- 
tion to dine at his home and meet 
his wife and children, and later I 
even visited some of his friends and 
Their home is in the sub- 
urban-like fringe of the city, near 
what Detroiters call the “Outer 
Drive.” His kids were wonderful, 
his wife completely charming, and 
his one colored maid-of-all-work de- 
lightfully bossy. I enjoyed my new 
friends for this was young American 
Judaism at its best. The B'nai B'rith 
is to be congratulated. 

Then there was my appointment 
with the head and two members of 
Wayne's sociology department. These 
men were pleasant and as helpful as 
could have been expected. They 
were extremely kind to have taken so 
much time with me,—but they were 
sociologists and professors in the 
conventional mold, and this set defi- 
nite limitations. I felt that they were 
not the types from whence one could 
expect innovation or thought devia- 
tion. Of course, this and any other 
conclusion is superficial, based as it 


neighbors. 


is on small knowledge of their writ- 


ing and a 45-minute interview. 
Also on this day I saw two of 
Wayne’s people in Government,— 






Messrs. Adrian and Sarasohn. The 
discussion took the usual pattern, 
was cordial and helpful. The former 
was enroute to Denmark on a Ford 
Grant. 

I spoke at some length with 
Wayne’s Vice President and Dean, 
Lloyd Allen Cooke, foremost author- 
ity in inter-group relations, whose 
new textbook on the subject has just 
been published. He told of this with 
enthusiasm and described his plans 
for future writing. I rather got the 
impression that he felt hamstrang 
by the vast administrative duties in- 
volved in his present work. 

The final appointment that day was 
with unquestionably one of Detroit’s 
most interesting and controversial 
figures,—Judge George Edwards. But 
more on this next time. 


* * * 
VI 
I sat before Detroit’s renowned 
Judge George Edwards. He was a 


rather handsome, slight, man who 
wore a blue suit, the precise color of 
his eyes. Also it was obvious that 
he has a wife with superior taste in 
ties. He appeared too young,—in 
spite of a shock of prematurely gray 
hair.—to have lived through so 
many years of big city politics, and 
he wore none of the scars oi battle. 
During the last election he had almost 
become mayor of Detroit, and before 
that he had rolled up an enviable 
record as city councilman, juvenile 
court judge and now judge of the 
Circuit Court. 

I had decided to see him, because 
his virtues seemed the only things on 
which all of the Negro Detroiters | 
met agreed. In him, they said, they 
had a friend at court, someone in 
whom they could place their trust. I 
told the judge this, and wondered if 
this had not been a kiss of death. 
“Oh no,” he replied, and then, smil- 


jing, he added: “Perhaps you have 


‘only met my friends.” 

As I sat in his office I recalled how 
he had been described to me by a 
white Detroiter whose enthusiasm for 
him was so great that it was hard to 


- 
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tell where fact ended and where she 
just allowed imagination to expand 
on the Edwards legend. “I have 
known him since he was a boy,” she 
said, “and we plan to put him in the 
White House. He is a son of a 
Socialist Texas judge, but the 
Edwards kids would eat beans out of 
a can while their parents read Keats 
to them . . . He came to Detroit and 
allied himself with the underdog. He 
was the father of the sit-down strike, 
and once went to jail to uphold his 
principles. He married a rich man’s 
daughter, whose sister married the 
daughter of the board chairman of 
General Motors, but in spite of this, 
no one has ever been able to buy him 
off nor shake him from his support 
of the working man.” 

I was about to interrupt at this 
point, but my informant seemed bent 
on continuing. “He is also very 
brilliant, a great scholar, Phi Beta 
Kappa, graduated from Harvard at 
sixteen...” When I was finally able 
to interrupt, I asked: “But why was 
he defeated for mayor?” “Oh that 
was just a minor set-back, we are 
grooming him for bigger things,” she 
added with assurance. 

My own discussion with the judge 
first appropriately concerned our 
N.Y.C. Juvenile Court, and the recent 
Kahn Report concerning it, which 
came out in book form last spring. 
Judge Edwards said that he had re- 
viewed it for a magazine and ex- 
pressed approval of it, but with 
characteristic candor, he added that 
he was glad the study had been made 
in New York and not in his own cit.y 

He spoke freely of Detroit's notori- 
ous race riot. At one point he ob- 
served that “.. . not one Negro leader 
came forth during this period to urge 
that the Negro, too, should respect 
law and order.” It unclear 
whether he fully condemned this fail- 
ure, but he did add that, at the time 
he had been “connected with the City 
Government,” and one rather re- 
ceived the impression that he con- 
sidered this the appropriate stand to 
take. 

[ now began to realize that I'd 
taken much of his time, a large part 
of the afternoon, but he shrugged off 
my protestations. His seeming will- 
ingness and frank, relaxed manner 
caused me to remain longer than I 


was 


should have. I finally departed, earn- 
estly hoping that some day our paths 
might cross again. 

I met two other of Detroit’s politi- 
cians,—a Mr, Diggs, and their lady 
State Senator Cora Brown. I was 
quite impressed by the latter, an at- 
tractive, energetic, young woman who 
was just rounding out her two-year 
term in the legislature, and who was 
Michigan’s first woman senator in 
over three decades. My favorite 
cousin, Mary Norman, had taken me 
to the testimonial given in her honor, 
and on this occasion I also met the 
fabulous Gladys Johnson, who im- 
pressed me as a wise, intelligent, 
woman, indefatigable community 
worker, seemingly universally re- 
spected in all circles. We met only 
briefly, but I decided at once that I 
liked her. 

Detroit boasts other figures who 
certainly merit mention, such as 
Olive Beasley, Tracy Pullman, Dr. 
and Mrs. Burton and John Rox- 
borough, as well as what the Detroit- 
ers call “The Alf Thomas clan.” I 
spoke to them all, sailed in the lat- 
ter’s yacht, asked questions. I there- 
fore extend my columns on Detroit 
in order to include my reflections on 
some of these, 

* * * 
VII 
DETROIT DEPARTURE 


Twelve-thirty,—luncheon at the 
home of attractive and talented Mrs. 
Josephine Harrell Love. During her 
Radcliffe days she had lived with my 
aunt in Cambridge. I spoke briefly 
with her tall, impressive, physician 
husband and learned for the first 
time about “forensic medicine.” The 
period spent with Josephine was valu- 
able because she epitomizes the mod- 
ern, cultured, Detroit matron of 
superior upbringing and genteel sur- 
roundings. I listened with interest 
to her views on the Detroit scene and 
its interrelationships. Her preoccu- 
pation with the city’s cultural life, 
especially the Detroit symphony, was 
of interest, although I was saddened 
that even this cultured American had 
felt the sting of race prejudice when 
someone in the above-named musical 
organization had made the obscene 
proposal that she set up a Jim Crow 
woman's auxiliary. 


t 
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The next morning it was- breakfast 


with my favorite cousins, Mary and 


Jack Norman. Then, with Dr. and 
Mrs. Haley Bell and the Burtons, to 
drive to Canada and the Thomases. 
An interesting time was in store, and 
even the rain stopped as their long 
sleek Cadillac pulled out of the 
driveway. 

I had looked forward to this visit 
with the Thomases, as I had known 
Marion years before. As we crossed 
their private bridge, the only proper- 
ly descriptive word was “fabulous.” 
for their mostly man-made private 
island was in fact all. that I had 
heard, and perhaps even then some. 
They have six acres, much of it filled 
land, extensive landscaping, which 
was still under way, and a lovely 
modern, medium-sized house smack 
in the middle. Most impressive, of 
course, was the yacht (which turned 
out to be two yachts,—for there are 
two brothers). I went sailing around 
the island in their 2-year-old special- 
built job that had every possible ap- 
pointment. 

But even more than the yachts, I 
was impressed by the oldest and the 
youngest of the Thomas clan. As to 
the latter, they seem to have produced 
the most incredible brood of healthy 
little tow-heed children, of all sizes 
and shapes. One, a wonderful little 
character they call Linda, sang and 
performed with such aplomb that it 
seemed unbelievable that she was not 
yet four! On the opposite end of 
the age level I spoke to the portly, 
prosperous Junior Dr. Thomas, but 
enjoyed even more the Thomas pa- 
triach,—a_ keen, intelligent, outspo- 
ken man, with a sharp tongue and a 
delightful twinkle. “I was born in 
Alabama,” he said, and I reflected 
on how far he had traveled from 
there. 

Unquestionably, this is one of the 
most controversial families in Detroi, 
They seem to have both many friends 
and many enemies. Many of the lat- 
ter, perhaps, stem from all-too 
human envy. Certainly they appear 
to be a favorite topic of conversation. 
Opinions vary. Jibed one hard- 
bitten newspaper: “So you played 
the field, went from Prophet Jones 
to Alf Thomas. Well, they are both 


hustlers.” Of course my newswriting 
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friend would perhaps not be socially 
acceptable to the Thomases, and I 
could not help thinking of the 
charges made against Rockefeller and 
the other “Robber Barons.” I con- 
fess some satisfaction in the fact that 
our group has produced this truly 


American phenomenon also. 
*% * * 


VIII 
One person, renowned even outside 
of Detroit, is John Roxborough, who 
agreed to see me, even though it obvi- 
ously involved a readjustment in his 


week-end schedule. A_ legendary 
Detroit figure, his fortunes have 


waxed and waned. He has seen the 
city grow and expand, and he has 
lived through political eras where, 
for him, the chips were sometimes up 
and sometimes down. 

I recalled having met him years 
but I could see that he had 
this. He is a 
courteous, slow-speaking, not-too-ar- 
ticulate man, and it took a bit of 
time to get him to express himself as 
candidly as I should have liked. 
Wise and seasoned observer,—he was 
disinclined to come up with any easy 
formulas. 


before. 
no recollection of 


Now in the insurance business, he 
did volunteer that “More young pev- 
ple should go into business, become 
insurance experts, and 
the like.” he was suggest- 
ing that in part, at least, a source of 
“the problem” is economic. He 
spoke of his own company, which he 
hopes will exceed the million mark 
in assets this year. 


actuarians, 
Obviously, 


I was complete- 
ly flabbergasted by some of the in- 
formation he gave concerning his 
and some 64 other Negro insurance 
companies. They meet yearly, work 
together on common problems, and 
cooperate in a most extraordinary 
way. One of these Negro-owned 
companies has assets of 40 million, 
another of 35 million. They are cov- 
ered by the same strict U.S. govern- 
ment regulations pertaining to insur- 
ance as are white companies, and are 
generally as sound as Fort Knox. I 
made a mental note to try to learn 
more of this aspect of Negro activity, 
hitherto unknown to me, 

I tried to get Mr. Roxborough to 
speak of what I have always consid- 
ered his greatest source of renown— 
the seventeen years of wise and suc- 





cessful management of Joe Louis. 
But he shrugged this off and said 
merely: “I had a good product.” 

As we parted, he repeated: “The 
greatest hope for the Negro is in 
business and economic advancement.” 
I had reason to reflect on this on the 
occasion of my next appointment, 
which was with youthful Ed Davis, 
the only Negro Studebaker dealer in 
the country. 

Several times I had passed his huge 
place, which is located in down-town 
Detroit in close proximity to the 
Statler Hotel where I stayed. In our 
talk, the attractive, deep-brown Davis 
spoke with obvious knowledge and 
animation about such matters as 
“franchise,” “business ethics,” of 
how he found “competition challeng- 
ing.” His garage, salesrooms, and 
used-car lot are placed plunk in the 
center of the business district, and 
no other dealer can open up shop 
within a two-mile radius. He buys, 
sells, repairs and finances, and has 
thirty-two employees. 

Born in Louisiana, he came up the 
hard way, and his success has obvi- 
ously been the result of remarkable 
enterprise and business acumen. 

The day finally arrived for me to 
leave Detroit, but up to the last, my 
cup continued to fill to over-flowing. 
Slightly over an hour before mv de- 
parture I appeared as honor-gue™ at 
the lovely Arden Park home of Miss 
Eliot. Cousin Jack got me reluctant- 
ly away in the nick of time to make 
the airport limousine, and it 
was adieu to Detroit. 


CARE In Near East 


Mrs. Marion Stewart Abbott. of 
Trevose, Bucks County, Pa., has 
been named assistant Mission Chief 
of the CARE Mission in New Delhi, 
India, and Edward F. Boyd, of New 
York City, has been appointed 
Mission Chief of the new CARE 
Mission Cairo, Egypt, according 
to a recent announcement by Paul 
Comly French, executive director of 


CARE. 


Mrs. Abbott has been in New Delhi 
for a year serving as an administra- 
tive assistant supervising the distri- 
bution of CARE food, textile, 
Help” 


“Self- 


plow and tool packages. 
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Prior to her overseas assignment, 
Mrs. Abbott was a labor consultant 
on the CARE staff, representing the 
National CIO Community Services 
Committee, a CARE member agency. 

As CARE Mission Chief in Cairo, 
Mr. Boyd will assist in negotiating 
contracts with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to facilitate the CARE pro- 
gram, supervise the distribution of 
CARE packages and conduc* 
veys to determine where and how 
CARE can be most beneficial. 

Egypt is one of the 31 countries 
where CARE will distribute Food 
Crusade packages composed of 
United States Government foed sur- 
plus as holiday gifts of the American 
people. Total cost for distribution 
overseas will be fifty cents for each 
parcel which will contain approxi- 
mately 14 pounds of milk powder, 
cheese, beans, rice, butter and other 
staples. 

Mr. Boyd, who arrived in Cairo 
this week, was previously with the 
Pepsi-Cola Company, the National 
Urban League and with the Federal 
Securities Administration in Los 
Angeles. 


sur- 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


A Valentine Garden 
By GertTrupe ParTHEeNntIA McBrown 


David began whistling as soon as 
he came out of the Greeting Card 
Shop. He was very happy because 
he had bought pretty valentines for 
his friends, his teacher and a very 
beautiful one for his mother. 

As he stood by the window look- 
ing at the valentines on a big red 
satin heart, he wished he had money 
to buy all of them for children in 
the neighborhood hospital. “Cousin 
Debby,” he “and the other 
nurses always give cards and pres- 
ents to the lonely children. 1| wish | 
could help to make them happy.” 

“Oh, well,” he thought, as he left 
the window, “I will have more money 
I'll ask mother and Dad 
to give me one or two extra jobs 
around the house; then I shall have 
more nickles and dimes to put in my 
bank.” 

On his way home, he kept saying 
to himself, “I know mother will jike 
her valentine; it’s even prettier than 


said, 


next year. 


the one I gave her last year.” 

Just as David opened the bag to 
look at his mother’s valentine, he 
heard Roy Rollins calling, “Wait for 
me David, I want to show you some- 
thing, something I bought for my 
mother.” 

David 
said to himself as he leaned against 
the lamp post waiting for his friend. 

“See, said Roy, taking a beautiful! 
lacey valentine out of a bright red 
box, “isn’t it pretty?” 

“Gee!” David, “It's very 
pretty, even prettier than the one I 
bought for my mother. Look at 
mine. Do you like it?” 

“Sure I like it! 
said Roy. 

“It’s not as pretty as yours,” said 
David, putting his valentine back 
into the bag. “If I hadn’t spent all 
of my money, I’d buy a valentine 
just like yours for my mother. I 
had to buy so many valentines, I 
couldn’t buy one like yours. That’s 
why I bought a lot of little valentines 


“It must be a valentine.” 


said 


It’s very pretty,” 


to send to some children in the 
hospital across the street. They’re 
in this bag with some others for my 
classmates. Sending valentines is a 
good way to say not only ‘I Jove you, 
but also happy Brotherhood Week, 
happy Brotherhood all the year’.” 

“Your mother is going to like her 
valentine just as much as my mother 
will like hers, said Roy. The 
valentine I gave my mother last year 
wasn't half as pretty as these, but 
mother was so happy, she kissed me 
twice and showed the valentine to 
everybody who came to the house. 
I bet she still has that valentine.” 

“I suppose so, said David, 
“mother “it's the 
thought that really counts.” Re sure 
to whistle for me on your way to the 
concert tomorrow.” 


always says, 


“Allright.” answered Roy, as he 
waved good-bye and ran across the 
street to his house. 

As soon as David was home. he 
went up to his room and looked at 
his mother’s valentine again. Just as 
he was about to write his name on it, 
a big smile came over his face. 
“Oh!” he said, “I know what I'll do. 
Ill make a valentine out of one of 
mother’s lace paper doilies ana some 
of that and blue construction 
paper the art teacher gave me: then 
I shall write a poem on it, yes, a 


red, 


poem! 

In a few minutes, David was lock- 
ed in his room having fun cutting 
and pasting. making a beautiful lacey 
valentine for his mother. He didn’t 
even let his dog, Rex come in. “No,” 
David said, “Rex might bark and 
give away the secret.” 

When the valentine was finished, 
David clapped his hands and said, 
“Gee! it’s beautiful! It looks just 
like a Valentine Garden. I know 
mother will like this because | made 
it for her, made it all by myself. 

When the postman brought the 
mail the next day, David was watch- 
ing from the window upstairs. 
When his mother opened the large 
blue envelope, she smiled; and David 
knew she was very happy as she read 


Here's a Valentine gard«n 
What a beautiful sight! 

A Valentine garden 

And it grew overnight 


Here’s a Valentine garden 

With flowers pink and blue. 

A valentine garden 

In a heart big and true 

With lots of love for you. 
Guess Who 


“It isn’t what we give 
But what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


Know Your Congressmen 
By Nerissa Lone Mu.ton 

the 

office of the Association for iniorma- 

Be- 

cause of this and the fact that false 

still held 


many of our statesmen, this column 


Numerous requests come to 


tion about our Congressmen. 


concepts are regarding 
will present authenticated sketches of 
these men with the conviction that 
only through historical truth 
these concepts be corrected. 
The period of Reconstruct‘on is 
one of the most discussed and di- 
vergent in American history. Eman- 
cipation meant more than the libera- 
tion of 4,000.00 slaves; it involved 
the overturning of the whole eco- 
nomic system of the South. The 
southern planter, who had lost his 
wealth, understandably, resented this 
new turn of events. The slaves, too 
were bewildered, and even before 
the close of the war thousands 
crowded to the Federal lines. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau was created 
March 3, 1865 to meet this emer- 
gency. The South objected and re- 
taliated by ordaining the so-called 
Black Codes whereby the freedmen 
were virtually slaves again. 
Congress, then, led by Charles 
Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens pro- 
ceeded to pass the 13th, 14th and 
15th Amendments. As a_ result 
Negres were placed in positions of 


can 
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responsibility, both in the Federal Jimmy’s Trip to the Moon 


and the State Governments. 
Hiram Ruopes REVELs 


The first Negro so serve as United 
States Senator, and the first of his 
race to appear in either house of 
Congress, was Hiram Revels of 
Mississippi who was called upon to 
complete an unexpired term from 


February 25, 1870 to March 3, 1871. 


Hiram Revels was born of free 
parents in Fayetteville County, N. C. 
September 1, 1822. When still a 
young man he went to Indiana where 
he attended a Quaker seminary at 
Liberty and then he studied at Knox 
College at Galesburg. Ordained in 
1845 as a minister in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, he 
worked in several states in the 
Central West, then served in Balti- 
more as pastor and principal of a 
school. There he helped with the 
recruiting of the first Negro regi- 
ments in the Civil War. In 1863 he 
went to St. Louis to open a svhool, 
and for the next three years was in 
various states in connection with the 
work of his church. From there he 
moved to Mississippi, and at Jackson, 


went with the army to organize 


churches and to open schools for 
Negroes. In 1886 he settled at 


Natchez to preach to a large congre- 
gation. Drawn into politics, he was 
appointed to the position of alder- 
man, and then was elected to the 
State Senate of Mississippi in 1869. 
The following year he was elevated 
to the position of United States 
Senator from that state, the seat once 
held by Jefferson Davis. 

When he left the Senate ie served 
as president of Alcorn University 
Editor of the Southwestern 
Christian Advocate. With the ex- 
ception of the brief period in which 
he served as Secretary of State of 
Missisippi by appointment from 
Governor Powers, Revels devoted his 
remaining years to education zt that 


and 


center. He was a man of integrity 
and intelligence and did cveditable 
work in organizing and developing 
Alcorn University. He died in 1901. 





Give Us Your New Address 





By Jessie H. Roy 


Hearing an awful crash in Jimmy’s 
room, Mother hurried up the steps 
and opened the door. She steod for 
a few minutes just looking. Concern 
and irritation were pictured together 
in the expression on her face. 

Parts of Jimmy’s steel erector set 
were scattered over the floor; his 
space helmet hung tipsily from the 
light fixture; and Jimmy, himself 
sat in the tumbled-up bed looking 
rather foolish. 

“What in the world have you been 
doing, Jimmy?” asked Mother. 

“I was just playing that I was go- 
ing on a trip to the moon,” answer- 
ed Jimmy,” and I had made a rocket 
ship out of my erector set. Honest, 
Mom, I didn’t know the set wouldn’t 
hold me. 

“Glad that aelmet is too big for 
me and slipped off when I fell. You 
see, I took off from the head of the 
bed, and just as I got over the floor, 
the rocket broke.” 

When Jimmy’s mother realized 
what could have happened to Jimmy 
if the helmet had NOT been too big, 
she sat limply beside him and did 
not speak for a long time. 

Jimmy felt uncomfortable 
during this silence. Mother looked 
so queer. 

When she did speak at last, her 
weak and trembly, al- 
though she tried to make it very 
stern. 

“You leave such things as rocket 
flights to Johnny Porter,” she said. 
“He is the only little boy I knew of 
who has any real idea how to go 
about making a trip to the moon.” 

“Who is Johnny Porter, Mom?” 
“Has he been to the 


It looked so strong. 


very 


voice was 


asked Jimmy. 
moon?” 

“Of course silly,” replied 
Mother. “If he has been you would 
surely have heard about it. But if he 
keeps on the way he is going, he will 
get there some day. 

“Uncle Bob told me about Johnny 
in his last letter. 

Johnny Porter is a little eleven 
year old colored boy who lives in 
Denver, Colorado. 

“He must be a born genius be- 


not, 
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cause, at the age of two, he could 
tell his parents word for word, what 
they had read to him severai hours 
before. 


“When Johnny was in the fourth 
grade, he wrote a play entitled Young 
Tom Edison. 

“Johnny loves to read; and has 
outgrown already such books as you 
or any other normal boy would be 
interested in. He now reads such 
books as Systematic College Chem- 
istry and First Year College Physics 
Manual 

“He is always experimenting in 
the field of electronics and has be- 
come an authority on space rockets, 
interplantary flight, and the quickest 
way to get to the moon. 

“Johnny hopes someday to estab- 
lish a beach head on the moon. 

“So remarkable is his insight into 
the science of rockets, that he has 
been awarded a trip to White Sands 
Proving Grounds in New Mexico. 

“He is the first American hoy to 
explore the closely guarded technical 
laboratories and rocket flight areas 
at White Sands. So impressed were 
the officials at White Sands with 
Johnny’s knowledge of space flight, 
that they made him an honorary first 
sergeant. 

“Johnny’s parents have giver him 
all the encouragement they could. 
He has a small laboratory near the 
kitchen in his grandmother’s house. 

“Here he spends about four hours 
daily testing fuels and workirg out 
formulas. 

“It is said that Johnny has ‘com- 
pleted twenty-three inventions in the 
field of metallurgy and _ nuclear 
physics.”! 

“His family does not allow him to 
experiment with fuels when he is in 
the house alone. 

“In spite of his wonderful talents 
and brain power, Johnny is at heart 
a normal boy just like you, and loves 
to play your favorite game — soft 
ball. 

“All the children at the Whittier 
Elementary School in Denver, where 
Johnny is a pupil, like his and 
respect him. 

“Johnny, too, has made a rocket 
ship with his erector set. But he 
had the good sense not to try to 
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fly to the moon on it. 

“And don’t you ever try anything 
like that again,” Mother finished. 

“I won't, Mom. I promise,” said 
Jimmy. “What a boy Johnny Porter 
must be!” he added. “I sure wish I 
could meet him.” 

Soon Jimmy’s room was in order 
again. The erector set and the space 
helmet had been put away in their 
nlaces. 

But, somewhere in the gack of her 
head, Mother had a secret determin- 
ation to destroy that helmet. 


SCHOOL NAMES 


For Whom Is Your School Named? 
By Geneva C. TurRNER 
SYPHAX SCHOOL 


These slave parents, Charles and 
Maria Syphax, perhaps never dream- 
ed that a school in the capital city 
of our nation would be named in 
honor of the little son born to them 
in slavery one hundred thirty vears 
ago. This actually happened. how- 
ever, to their oldest son, WILLIAM 
SypHaAx, for whom is named _ the 
Syphax Elementary School, ‘ocated 
on Half Street, between N and O 
Streets in the Southwest Sectien of 
Washington, D. C. It is very 
inspiring to see one rise from very 
humble beginnings to fate and, 
though dead, to have the mer ory of 
that life live on through the years in 
some very tangible way. In tracing 
the course of the life of William 
Syphax, we may find out whv such 
an honor came to hin. 

He was born in Arlington. Vir- 
ginia, April 4, 1825, and was re- 
leased from slavery while he was a 
little baby. At the age of cleven he 
came to Washington City where he 
began his education. He aitended 
private schools and grew into the 
kind of maa that demanded the 
odmiration and respect of ali who 
knew him. 

William Syphax was living at a 
time when he saw his race held in 
slavery all about him and, as a result, 
became interested in the freedom, 
ducation. and welfare of his own 
people. He was not satisfied with 
his own freedom alone, but sought 





the same for his fellowmen. ‘There- 
fore he participated in many move- 
ments of his time that had to do 
with the advancement of his race. 
He worked also with the great 
abolitionist, Charles Sumner, in the 
fight for human rights. 

William Syphax was especially 
interested in the education of colored 
boys and girls and was respensible 
for much of the beginnings of schools 
for colored children in our city. 
He had the honor of being the first 
president of the trustee board of 
colored schools in Washington City 
from 1868 to 1871. He was secre- 
tary of the board from 1870 te 1871. 
In November of the year i870, he 
organized a preparatory high school 
in the basemwat of the Fifteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church which 
was the first public high school white 
or colored in Washington City. This 
high school was the beginning of our 
present Dunbar High School. Three 
of the public schools in our city were 
named by Syphax: Thuddeus 
Stephens, Charles Sumner. and 
Abraham Lincoln Schools. He also 
had the honor of supervising these 
schools. 

After devoting the best part of his 
life to the education of children of 
his own race, William Syphax passed 
June 15, 1891. But the William 
Syphax School which was delicated 
to his honor October 31, 1902. still 
remains as a monument to ‘vs de- 
votion and to his pioneer work in 
education. 


A Chronological History 
Of Simmons School 


Saint Louis, Missouri 
William T. Smith, Jr., Principal 


1873—a two-room frame school, on 
Clagett Avenue was established for 
Colored children on the present 
site of Simmons School, which was 
at that time in St. Louis County. 
White teachers were in charge. 

1877—After the city boundary of 
1855 was extended in 1876, Sim- 
mons School became City School 
Number Fight. 

In September, this two-room 
school was placed in charge of 
Colored teachers, and opened with 
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Mr. Charles Newton, as princi- 
pal and Mr. Richard Hill Cole, 
assistant. 

1878—Two rooms were added and 
Mr. Cole was made principal. 

1880—Two more rooms were added. 

1882—Two more rooms were added. 

1891—School No. 8 was named 
Simmons School in honor of the 
late Dr. William J. Simmons, Bap- 
tist clergyman, educator, and auth- 
or of “Men of Mark.” 

1899—-A new modern ten-room brick 
building was erected and opened 
in September. 

1901—Third floor was added. Total 
10 rooms, 

1912—Five portables in the school 
yard and five rooms in Sumner 
High School were also needed for 
use to care for the increased en- 
rollment. 

Nine-room addition and audi- 
torium were completed. Later, the 
auditorium was partitionel to 
make tow more rooms. Total— 
26 rooms, 

1914—Nine portables were provided 
at Cottage and Pendleton Avenues. 

1916—Simmons School district cov- 
ered approximately 7 square miles. 
Total—35 rooms, Enrollment over 
1,500. 

1924—-Simmons Mothers’ Club was 
organized. 

1927—May 27, SemiCentennial Cele- 
bration commemorating the Fifti- 
eth year of Simmons School as a 
public school for Colored children 
in the city of St, Louis, Missouri, 
and Golden Jubilee in recognition 
of Mr. Cole’s fifty years of service 
at the Simmons School. 

June: Mr, Cole died. 

1927—-September: Mr. Edw. D. 
Hamilton was appointed principal, 
and Simmons School was made the 
demonstration school for Sumner 
Teachers College. 

1929—Nine-room brick annex was 
erected and occupied by Sumner 
Teachers College, later named 
Stowe Teachers College in honor 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Mr. 
Hamilton, Principal of Simmons, 
served as acting principal of the 
college from January to June. 

1936—Lunchroom was added. 

1937—Sixtieth Anniversary Celebra- 
tion and unveiling of Mr. Cole’s 
picture, 





ty 
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1940—Simmons occupied the annex 
vacated by Stowe Teachers Col- 
lege. The new Stowe Teachers 
College was erected on its present 
site in 1938 and opened in May 
1940. Miss Ruth M. Harris, 
Principal. 

1945—A School Activity Program, 
an experiment in Guidance was 
initiated and directed by Miss 
Adell DeBoe. 

1916—Simmons was one of the two 
elementary schools in St, Louis 
that participated in the Sixteen- 
City Intergroup Education Project, 
directed by Dr. Hilda Taba of the 
University of Chicago. Miss 
Thelma Meaux was coordinator for 
Simmons School. 

October: Simmons Schoo! Moth- 
ers’ Study Club was organized. 
Mrs. Bessie Chandler Rey, Instruc- 
tor. 

1951—April 24: Mr, Hamilton re- 
tired after twenty-four years of 
continuous service as principal of 
Simmons School. 

April 25: Mr. William T. Smith, 
Jr.. a Simmons School graduate 

us appointed principal. 

1952—A__ Reading which 
serves seventeen elemenary schools 
was opened in the Simmons School 


Clinic 


building. 

1953—Marks the 80th year of the 
existence of a school for Colored 
children on the same site . . . then 
on Clagett Avenue which is now 
St. Louis Avenue. 

January 21: The History of 
Simmons School was featured at 
the Eighth Grade Exercises held at 
Stowe Teachers College. Mr. 
James Armstrong Scott, Director 
of Elementary Education, a gradu- 
ate of Simmons School, was the 
guest speaker. 

Compiled by: 
Julia Davis, Simmons School 
February 1953 


BROTHERHOOD 
All! 


Come, Brothers, shall we not 
wend 

The blind way of our prisen-world 

By sympathy entwined? 

Shall we not make the bleak way for 
each other’s sake 


Less rugged and unkind? 





O, let each throbbing heart repeat 
The faint note of another's beat 
To lift a chanson for the fees 
That stumble down life’s checkered 
street 
—Georgia Douglas Johnson 


SINGING VOICES 
Oh Wind 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far 
behind ? 


—Percy Bysshe Shelley 


A SOLDIER FACES AMERICA 


By GERTRUDE PARTHENIA McBrown 

John Henry Washington Jefferson 
Jones 

Marchied braveiy off to war 

With the of freedom in his 
bones. 

He fought his bitter best 

And climbed each hill 


With manly zest: 


love 


Then a bullet struck his dusky head, 
And they checked him off as dead. 
But while he was resting there. 

This is what he said: 


“Yesterday, 

With shackled hands 
I reached for stars, 

And suffered in the stretch 
As the tyrant’s rod 
Gashed the flesh, 

And bruised the heart. 


“Yesterday, 

I chased a dream 

In a tangled web, 

Battled every foreign foe 

For a land not really mine, 

A land not wholly free, 

A land of biased liberty. 

America . . and I a crouching child. 


“Yesterday, 

I nurtured patience, 
Dallied with advice, 
Concealed all hurts 

And covered every scar 
With gauzy hope. 


“Yesterday, 
My heart murmured 
‘Courage! March!’ 
And faith winged me 
Over the narrow bridge 
Toward tomorrow. 





“Yseterday, 
Lightning streaked the grim. gray 
sky, 
And Thunder shook the crusty earth, 
Uprooting arrogance and atrocities, 
Prying wide the grasping claws 
Of power-gods. 


“Today, 
Under a rising sun 
In a changing world, 
I stand erect, 
Strong! 
Unafraid!” 


Jazz Evolution 


“There were many different kinds 
of people and instruments to inspire 
me to carry on with my music when 
I was a boy. I always loved music. 
and it did not matter what ‘he 
instrument was or who played it as 
long as the music was good. I used 
to hear some of the finest music in 
the world listening to the barroom 
quartets who hung around the 
saloons with a cold can of beer in 
their hands, singing up a_ breeze 
while they passed the can around. 
I thought I was really somebody 
when I got so I could hang around 
with those fellows and sing with 
them. When I was a teenager those 
old-timers let me sing with them 
and carry the lead, bless their hearts. 
Even in those days they thought I 
had something on the ball as a rag- 
time singer, which is what hot swing 
singing is today.” 

You guessed it—that’s Louis 
“Satchmo” Armstrong talking it up 
in a recent issue of Saga magazine 
which features Louis’ autobiography, 
“Satchmo-My Life in New Orleans.” 

And that’s what Satchmo’s story is 
all about—his life in New Orleans 
and the “many diflerent kinds of 
people” who influenced his rise from 
the honky-tonks of Storyville to the 
cafes, nightclubs and cabarets of 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
and cities throughout Europe: People 
like Buddy Bolden, Bunk Johnson, 
Joe Oliver, Emmanuel Perez who 
inspired a young boy who had a 
natural talent for “blowing up a 
storm.” 








Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Washington 25, D. C. 
26 December, 1954 
Mrs. Nerissa L. Milton 
ASNLH 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mrs. Milton: 

l. Please indicate to Mr. Brooks 
and staff members how valuable we 
consider the December 1954 issue of 
the BULLETIN, especially the edi‘orial. 

2. We have received new intorma- 
tion regarding Dorie Miller, whose 
picture appears on the front cover. 
One of our consultants -ecently 
noted in Austin, Texas, Miller’s 
home area, a municipal recreation 
dedicated to Doris Miller, 
Negro seaman who won the Navy 
Cross at Pearl Harbor. Locally it is 


center 


held that Doris is the rev] given 
name. This is the first time | recall 


hearing this and I am coordinating 
this with those having direct access 
to the basic Navy records. 

3. Making available the asse nbled 
“Opinions on Integration” in print- 
-d form assures that they will be 
kept available. 

4. Separately we 
publications. 


are ordering 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES C. EVANS 


Civilian 


To The Editor 


The fol'owing letter was addressed 
to “The Editor, National Negro 
Nation News Washington” and de- 
livered to the Negro History Bu!letin. 


Assistant 


We gladly print it. — Ed. 
Prince Jackson 
35, Binuvo St. 
Lagos, Nigeria 


24 Nov., 1954 
Dear Sir: 

How are you, Sir? Hope you are 
in good condition of health It is 
now a long time that I have been 
American pen friends 
and fortunately I came across your 


seeking for 


unofficial address from one of your 
newspapers in the U. S.; sc there- 
fore, | wrote you this few lines of 
pleasant words which | hepe will 
meet you in good health, and in that 








paper I see that you are a good and 
faithful publisher and trustworthy 
publisher. So I beg you te please 
publish my name and my brother’s 
name and address too in your news- 
paper as we are Nigerian youth 
who wish to correspond, exchange 
gifts, views and gift from any pen 
pal of both sexes, men, women, boys, 
girls, ladies, gents from all parts of 
the United States. I promise to 
reply to any letter written to me by 
air, and I have many African goods 
to be exchanged with any of my 
pals such as — Ebony carvings, 
dagger knives, snake skin slippers, 
snake skin bags with long straps, 
snake billfold, paper knives, rafha 
handbag, African cap, and comb, 
Brass carvings, etc., for American 
goods are: sport shirts of medium 
size, size 6), neat shirts of 
medium size, slacks of size 30, etc. 

Sir I will be waiting for many 


shoe 


letters from your help Sir. May the 
God Almighty be with you and 
crown all your efforts with !rilliant 
success. Amen! 


Yours trull, 
P. Jackson 
Also my brother: 
Noel Jackson 
93, Aroloya St. 
Lagos, Nigeria 


Report From St. Louis 
4252 Enright Ave., 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 
December 6, 1954 
Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks 
1538 Ninth St., N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Brooks: 
Please find inclosed a check in the 
sum of Five Hundred Dollars. 
This represents proceeds from the 
St. Louis Conference of the Associa- 
tion for The Study of Negro Life and 
History. We delayed sending this 
check to you in order to make sure 
that all bills made by the loca! con- 
vention committee were in and paid 
and that other local business incident 
to the conference was in good shape. 
Mr. Dreer is sending you a fairly 
detailed statement of the portion of 
the check which is to apply to mem- 
berships and subscriptions to the 
Builetin, and what may be consider- 
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ed as gifts. 

It was certainly a pleasure for me 
to meet you again and to have the 
pleasure furthering the Association’s 
program. 

With best wishes for your pc rsonal 
success, 

I am, 
Very respectfully yours, 
John H. Purnell 


THANKS 


The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History wishes to 
commend Dr. Herman Dreer and his 
committee for reactivating the St. 
Louis Branch of the Association and 
arranging the 39th Annual Mecting, 
which was one of the best in the 
Association’s history. The program 
of meetings was of the highest order 
and the financial return after the 
payment of expenses was cvo.sider- 
able. The Association de2ply ap- 
preciates the efforts of the people of 
Missouri and of the St. Louis area, 
who strove so mightily under the 
leadership of Dr. Dreer and his com- 
mittee. 

Charles H. Wesley, 
P -esident 
Albert N. D. Brooks, 


Secretary-T rcasurer 





Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American Hi An 
integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and 
racial group study. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953.$2.00 


“The Negro Too in 

“An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
Schoo! and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept in place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

Buck. (6vo.) 643 pp. 1949.......... $3.75 


EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele- 
mentary American History with Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools. 

Buck. (8vo.) 410pp. 1953.......... $2.75 


Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 
ompany 

P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 


inter- 
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OUTLOOK FOR GRADUATES FROM 
SEGREGATED SCHOOLS 


The largest movement of Negro 
students from segregated high 
schools in the South to non-segre- 
gated colleges—in the South cs well 
as the North—-ever to take place in 
any one year was reported by the 
National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students. 

This increase for the 1953-1954 
academic year, which was 150 per- 


cent higher than the all-time high set. 


the previous year, was the highlight 
of an interim report on the first 
year’s results of a two-year South- 
wide “talent search” which was 
undertaken by the NSSFNS on a 
$170,000 grant from th: Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 

The talent search, aimed at un- 
covering qualified Negro college 
candidates, also produced statistical 
affirmation of the recent Supreme 
Court ruling that a “separate” 
school system was not inherently an 
“equal” system. 

These statistics disclosed that only 
half of the top 10 percent of the 
senior classes in the 81 highest rank- 
ing high schools in the South possess- 
ed minimum college qualifications. 
The standard used was a version of 
the generally accepted College 
Entrance Examination Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. 

For a comparative estimate of this 
showing, the NSSFNS employed a 
national reference group of 6,026 
candidates from public schools who 
took the same examination in 1953. 
Only six percent of the Negro group 
tested did as well as or better than 
the average in the reference group. 

Among the objectives of the talent 
search project are the discovery, 
testing, counselling and referral to 
college and scholarship opportunities 
of able Negro students from segre- 
gated states. Supplementary scholar- 
ships are also provided for the suc- 
cessful candidates. 

Complementing and _ extending 
these objectives were the additional 
aims of determining the number of 
Negro students potentially qualified 
for college, the quality of their 





qualifications and the extent of their 
financial needs for higher education. 

The project is being directed by 
Richard L_ .Plaut, Executive Vice- 
Chairman of the NSSFNS, of which 
Dr. Harry J. Carman, Dean Emeritus 
of Columbia College, is Chiarman of 
the Board of Drectors. The report 
was submitted to Dr. Alvin J. Eurich, 
Vice-President of the Fund ror the 
Advancement of Education. 

The project furthers the basic pur- 
of the NSSFNS which was 
established in 1947 to broaden and 
increase opportunities for qualified 
Negro students for higher education 
in an interracial environment. An 
independent agency, it is supported 
mainly by grants from foundations 
and allocations from college chest 
drives. 

The talent search is being conduct- 
ed directly through field services. 
During the 195-54 school year, 81 
high schools in the 45 largest South- 
ern cities were visited four times 
each by the cu-directors of the field 
services, Dr. Paul F. Lawrence and 
Mr. Donald W. Wyatt, on leaves of 
absence from Howard Fisk 
Universities, respectively. 


pose 


an! 


Tests were given to 1,485 students, 
selected by principals and counsellors 
as cunstituiing the top ten percent 
of their senior this 
group, less than half, an alar--ingly 
small percentage, attained minimum 
scores for college ‘adinission and 
scholarship aid. Of the 737 who 
qualified, 399 indicated their desire 
to go to an interracial colleve; 207 
actually completed applications; 197 
were accepted and 191 finally enroll- 
ed this fall. 

Of the 388 qualifying students 
who showed no interest in attending 
an interracial college, the great 
majority (70%) applied to Negro 
colleges where most of them (90%) 
were readily accepted. Aside from 
the major factor of lower cost. these 
students favored Negro colleges be- 
cause they were more confident of 
admission and anticipated a more 
satisfact»ry social adjustment. 

Scholarships from 


classes. Of 


colleges and 


other sources amounting to $78,630 
were awarded to 119 of the 191 stu- 
dents who enrolled at interracial col- 
leges; while 70 of the 119 were also 
awarded $21,985 in supplementary 
aid by the NSSFNS to bridge the 
gap between the total cost of their 
first college year and the combined 
total of scholarships, earnings and 
help from home. About 80 percent 
of scholarships recipients needed 
supplementary aid. 

The 191 students who enrolled at 
the interracial colleges this past 
academic year represent a 180 per- 
cent increase over the 68 students 
who enrolled in 1952-53. This 
increase, the report states, is directly 
due to the finer screening made 
possible by the testing program and 
the added stimulus and __ fuller 
information provided candidates 
through the on-the-spot counselling 
service. 

Negro Americans, our largest 
minority group, represent 10 percent 
of our population but less than one 
percent of our interracial college 
population, the NSSFNS states. It 
contends that broadening the edu- 
cational opportunities for quelified 
Negro students will enable them to 
take their appropriate places of 
leadership and add to the total of 
trained and skilled manpower for 
which there is such an acute national 
need. 

Accordingly, the NSSFNS sought 
an objective cnalysis by man-power 
specialists of the magnitude and 
quality of existing talent and the 
extent of their financial need. Such 
an analysis was rendered by Dr. Eli 
Ginzberg, Director, and Dr. Douglas 
Bray, his associate, of the Conserva- 
tion of Human Resources of the 
Graduate School of Business of 
Columbia University. 

They projected that, on the basis 
of the figures disclosed by the pro- 
ject, there were now about 1,200 
Negro students each year through- 
out the entire South who could be 
considered qualified college candi- 
dates; this figure, however, includes 
only those who were in the upper 10 
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percent of their class and who have 
taken a college preparatory course. 
To provide tor the total financial 
needs of these students, ebout 
$900,000 would be needed. 

The analysis noted that less than 
three percent of all Negro high 
school graduates in the states cover- 
ed by the project were found te be 
likely candidates for an interracial 
college. This relatively poor show- 
ing is the result of reduced motiva- 
tion to learn in school because of 
economic and cultural depr.vation 
in the home and the ill eficcts of 
segregation on the development of 
scholastic aptitude. 

An additional aim of the talent 
search project is to involve local 
community leaders in the discovery 
of able Negro siudents. According 
to the report, some progress hes al- 
ready been made toward organizing 
community committees in Richmond, 
Atlanta, Louisville and Kansas City. 


Mathematics Offerings 


Free MatHematics Paper: The 
University of Oklahoma Mathematics 
Letter is a four page publication of 
interest to high school and beg‘nning 
college students and teachers. Copies 
will be sent without charge to per- 
sons requesting them and cnclosing 
a stamped self-addressed envelope 
card giving their 
name and school address. ‘Seiid all 
requests to Professor Richard V. 
Andree, Department of Mathematics, 
The of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. You owe it to 


plus a 3” x 5” 


University 


your students to send for this inter- 
esting free publication. 

SUMMER MATHIMATICS INSTITUTE: 
The 1955 Summer Institute for Ma- 
thematics Teachers will be held in 
air-conditioned at the 
University of Oklahoma in Norman, 
Oklahoma, from June 6 to June 17. 
Teachers may attend either week (one 
or both weeks (two 

The is $15 for 
one week or $25 for two weeks — 
either credit or non-credit. Official 
certificates of will be 
Dormitory accommo:'ations 


classrooms 


hour credit) 


hours credit). fee 


attendance 
issued. 
are available at $2 per night or $10 
per week. 

Leaders in the teaching of Ele- 


mentary, Junior High Schocl, High 
School, and beginning College 
Mathematics will be on hand te assist 
teachers with individual problems 
related to both classroom procedures 
and subject matter. Material for the 
interest and enrichment of standard 
courses will be provided. 

If you or any of your colleagues 
are interested, please send a post 
card now to F. Lee Hayden, Short 
Courses and Conferences, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. 


“Why | Teach” Contest 


The American Legion Anxiliary 
announces its 1954-55 coatest for 
teachers ,entitled “Why I Teach.” 

The purpose of the contest is to 
encourage eligible young men and 
women to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 

A contestant must have completed 
five years of teaching by June 1, 
1955. The essays must be not less 
than 250, and 
words. 

There will be divisional awards of 
a $50 United States savings bond to 
the contestant having the winning 
satry in each of the five divisions. 
A national award of a $250 United 
States savings bond will go to the 
victorious one of the five divisional 
contestants. 

Mrs. J. Pat Kelly of Birmingham, 
Alabama, National Security Chair- 
man of the American Legion Aux- 
iliary, has announced that tre date 
of the contest is from December 1, 
1954 to midnight of June 1, 155. 

All entries are to be sen‘ to the 


not more tunan 300, 
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national headquarters of the Ameri- 


can Legion Auxiliary, 777 North 
Meridian Street, Indianapulis 7, 
Indiana. 


Superintendent’s Answer 
(Continued from Back Page) 


P. S. 187 


soring a joint fifth grade activity 


and P. S. 119 are spon- 


based on the theme, “Music Is Fun.” 
P. S. 119 journeyed to P. S. 187 
where they heard the New Art Wind 
Quintet. The children 
schools are learning to play such 
instruments as the flute and violin. 
They have planned musical pro- 
grams, luncheon trips, arts and 
crafts, and photography in con- 
nection with their project. 

In these districts’ integration be- 
gins at “the grass roots with proper 
human behavior.” The stereotype 
patterns of common beliefs that have 
g:own up through the years are be- 
ing dissipated by knowledge and 


these 


in 


understanding, —- rather than 
through verbiage. In this way will 
be fostered the idea that America 


is a blend of cultures and that it is 
our differences as well as our com- 
mon and ambitions which 
will make this nation strong. In 
planning, working, and sharing ex- 
periences, our children are practicing 
democracy. 


desires 








TEACHERS 
Donate 25 Cents 
Each Pay Day To The 
NEGRO HISTORY FUND. 
Select A To 
Collect It And Send It To 
THE ASSOCIATION 
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ON BEHALF OF THE UNITED STATES NEGRO 


By Kennetu B. M. Crooks, State College, Fort Valley, Georgia 


formerly Headmaster, Happy Grove 


College, Jamaica 


Jamaicans may have smiicd with 
smug satisfaction as they read the 
headlines on the front page of Sun- 
day’s Gleaner announcing, “Most 
United States coloured people’ intel- 
lectually dull.” But, I am sure, 
some were shocked, and a _ few 
probably incensed that such a state- 
ment, merely the opinion of a brassy, 
young African student, should have 
been put as a headline and on the 
front page. 

I am indignant. 

I shall not criticize the eaitorial 
policy which allows such bigotry to 
be let our Island on the 
front page of our only Sunday 
paper, but I shall certainly bring all 


loose in 





my guns to bear on such idiotic 
balderdash. 
EDITOR’S NOTE: The article 


printed on this page is related to the 
expressions of opinions by a native 
of Africa and a native of Jamaica 
(B.W.1.) concerning the inteilectual 
status of the American Negro. It is 
our opinion that odious comparisons 
of Negroes related to varying 
nationalities serves only the purpose 
cf those who would keep the darker 
peoples of the world “divided and 
conquered.” 

It is our opinion, also, that any 
subject as complex as the intellectual 
status of a race of people cannot be 
explored adequately by individuals 
who lack extensive means for engag- 
ing in scientific research. For these 
reasons, we feel that the arguments 
presented here serve little useful pur- 
pose. On the other hand, it is our 
opinion, that the Negro in America 
should study expressions coacerning 
him, to the end that and 
implications might be discovered. 


motives 


Such information can be useful to 
guide the gathering of scientific 


evidence to combat propaganda and 
the planning of a program for racial 
understanding. 





To begin with, Dr. Creepy, who 
made the statement and has now fled, 
is reported to be on a UNESCO 
Travel Fellowship, which ca!ts for 
the interchange of knowledge be- 
tween nations. One of the aims of 
the Unesco is to develop fellowship. 
It is a_ prostitution of a good 
cause, that a man, presumably travel- 
ling and studying to spread fellow- 
ship, should come to us and spread 
falsehoods and unfavorable propa- 
ganda about a struggling peuple who 
are not here to protest. 

There are »> many good things Dr. 
Creepy could have said about the 
American Negro, that it is regrettable 
that a man as educated and as talent- 
ed as he apparently is, should rather 
reach for the headlines by making an 
alarmingly stupid generalization, 
which is likely to weaken the rclation- 
ship between our two groups of 
coloured peoples on this side of the 
Atlantic: should be 
teaming up for mutual progress and 
advancement. 


peoples who 


It is this kind of dangerons, pro- 
vocative, insular propaganda which 
tends to split the American Negro 
the West Indian cspecially 
when so many of us go to his coun- 
try to get a chance to make a livli- 
hood. Dr. 
imilar to the anti-Negro propaganda 
common in the United States with a 
prejudiced mind and, in spite of his 
visit there, was so busy lecturing and 
“chatting” that he did not have time 
to listen. 
audiences that he did not have time 
to see the American Negro, aor his 
many achievemnts. 


from 


Creepy’s statement is 


He was so busy looking at 


To the statement on your Sunday 
Gleaner’s front page then, Mr. 
Ed‘tor, I give the Lie Direct. 1 
suppose Dr. Creepy will gc from 
Jamaica after his brief visit “To see 
how things are going” at our Uni- 
versity College and announce that all 
Jamaicans are illegitimate. shittless, 
ragged beggars who lve in shacks 
made of flattened kerosene tins and 
scrap boards and smoke ganja seven 
days per week. 





But, you may say, my remarks 
have so far been an emotional! cppeal 
for truth and international fellow- 
ship. You are correct; and so | 
hasten to give some facts to prove 
that the American Negro is a remark- 
able biological group of whom the 
whole world should be proud, very 
proud. 

To take the smug smirk from the 
face of any Jamaicans who were glad 
to read your headlines, and to skuck 
dear Dr. Creepy into his senses—if 
he reads this—I want to pvint out 
that there are only three free coun- 
tries on his own huge contirent of 
Africa: Ethiopia, (Under Haile 
Selassie), Egypt, now a republic and 
Liberia. And, Liberia was founded 
for and is now being run by Ameri- 
can Negroes or their children. 

But there are other evidences to 
disprove this false statement about 
dull intellects. According to the re- 
cords, the first coloured person of 
African parentage to earn a Univer- 
sity degree in the English-speaking 
world was an American Negro. Russ- 
wurm, I believe, wh» earned a B. A. 
in the state of Maine late in _ the 
ighteenth or early in the nineteenth 
century. It was an American coiour- 
ed man who invented the modern 
lasting machine for making shoes. 
I could go on like this for pages. 
Besides, | believe I am correct in 
stating that among sixteen 
million Negroes of the United States, 
there are to be found 
intellectuals: authors, musicians, 
skilled technicians, engineers, archi- 
tects, 


only 


now more 


lawyers, school teachers, 
chemists, biologists, artists, college 


and University professors, men and 


women with university degrees— 
bachelors, masters, doctors . of 


Philosophy, of law, of divinity and 
of letters—than among the — other 
four hundred million Negroes in all 
the rest of the world. 

Out of this 
group have 


“intellectualiy dull” 
educators like 
Rooker T. Washington, Singeis like 
Marion Anderson, like 
Richmond Barthe, poets like James 


come 


sculptors 
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Weldon Johnson, writers like William 
E. DuBois, Scientists like George W. 
Carver, Percy Julian, preachers and 
University heads like Mordecai John- 
son and Alonzo Moron, jurists like 
William Hastie, U. N. Mediator 
Ralph Bunche and countless others 
whose superior achievements are well 
known even here in Jamaica. 

Moreover, if one considers the 
hardships under which some Negroes 
in the U. S. get their very limited 
education, sometimes in one-roomed 
schools for less than the usual nine 
months per year, one cannot but 
recognize that the mass of the Ameri- 
can Negro people CANNOT be dull. 
How could a dullard do so much, 
with so little in such short time? 
His knowledge of Cicero or Mathe- 
matics or Shakespeare may be limit- 
ed because of the different kind of 
education his country gives hin, but 
his native ability and his intelligence 
are no less than ours here in 
Jamaica. 

About 80 years ago an American 
( White), 
suppressed, even though he had been 
freed by Lincoln and the Liberals, 
wrote a book entitled “The Negro: A 
Brute Beast.” It was very p°pular 
for a while and is often stil! quoted 
in certain circles even teday, though 


anxious to keep the Negro 


its thesis has long been exploded. 
Then, fifty ago, a 
doctor in Virginia wrote a paper 
alleging that the brain of the Negro 
was smaller than the brain of whites. 
The “white sup~*macv people” shout- 
ed with glee and there was joy in cer- 
tain camps until it was found that 
this gentleman had compared the 
white people 


years medical 


brain of college 


(superior even in their group) with 
half 


wits, paupers and others who were 


the brain of Neero criminals. 


“scum” their 


down-trodden and exploited Negro 


even omong poor, 
group. 

I have lived and worked with the 
American Negro. with 
him, taught him, and learni from 
him: argued ard debited with him: 
have beaten him and and been beaten 
by him in the classroom and on the 
nlayfield. I have even fallen in love 
with him—literally and metaphori- 
cally-—and want to assure Jamaicans 


competed 


who the educated 


American Negro on equal terms that 
basically he is no different from the 
Jamaican. From personal experi- 
ence, | know he is no “push-over” 
when it comes to things of the mind. 
Those of us “intellectuals” who have 
lived and worked in the U. S.—and I 
do not mean New York City onlv, for 
that wonderful Metropolis i+ not 
typical of America—and those whw 
saw, met, talked and danced with the 
American athletes here last Christ- 
mas will agree that we ought to ask 
Dr. Creepy to throw away the batter- 
ed old hat through which he has been 
talking; especially since he seems to 
have picked it up on his trip to the 
Southern States where he is reported 
to have lectured in Louisiana, Texas, 
and areas called the “Deep South.” 


have not met 


Dr. Creppy ought io be told that 
he is out-of-date. He is either pre- 
judiced or has swallowed hook line 
and sinker the wicked “white 
supremacy propaganda” of two gen- 
erations ago; unless perhaps he has 
just begun to read the books I have 
referred to above and has not yet 
come to the references dated since 
1900. 

J repeat, that 
psychological differences forced on 
them by the social and economic 
pattern of the America in which they 
live, the American Negroes are not 
unlike us Jamaicans in bioiogy and 


save for certain 


in native ability. 

I have found them extremely kind 
and hospitable to strangers; God- 
fearing, em>tional but resiliant, keen, 
intelligent and intensely ambitious; 
fiercely loyal to race and colour; 
passionately proud of the achieve- 
ments of the coloured peoples every- 
where, but above all—-believe it or 
not—almost fanatically loyal to their 
America. 

In conclusion, the Unese> should 
be told that their Dr. Creppy is do- 
ing Unesco and his natve Africa no 
instead of bringing to 
Jamaica new and up-to-date knowl- 
edge to spread fellowship and inter- 
cultural faith and brotherhood, he 
brings worn out anti-Negro propa- 
ganda that has long been discredited, 
and should certainly be thrown at 
this time into the ash-can. 


good: for 
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SPORTS 


Twenty-five Negro ball players are 
signed to contracts in the St. Louis 
Cardinal’s organization. Three have 
seen action with the St. Louis Nation- 
al Leaguers and of those players, two 
will report to the Red Birds’ St. 
Petersburg, Fla., spring training 
camp in 1955. 

Righthander Brooks Lawrence 
whose 6-4 mound mark at @olumbus, 
O., in the American Association hint- 
ed little of the sensational record of 
15 victories against just six setbacks 
he was to compile in the final two- 
thirds of the 1954 National League 
season is mentioned as one of the 
top contenders for a starting berth 
with Manager Eddie Stanky’s 1955 
Red Birds, 

First Baseman Tom Alston, pur- 
chased by the Cardinals from San 
Diego of the Pacific Coast League 
for the 1954 campaign, completed 
the season at Rochester, N. Y., fin- 
ishing with a .293 batting average 
in his third professional season. 
Lawrence and Alston will make the 
spring trek to Florida with the parent 
Red Bird club. 

Righthanded Pitcher Bill Greason 
saw limited action with the Cardinals 
and had a National League record of 
one loss and no wins. He completed 
the season at Columbus, O., and 
showed a record of 10-13 in Ameri- 
can Association play. 

Other players in top minor leagues 
under the Red Bird wing are First 
Baseman Bob Boyd from Memphis 
who had a .319 swat mark with the 
championship Houston club and Out- 
fielder Willard Brown of Kansas 
City, Mo., who hit .314 for Houston 
against Texas League hurlers. Boyd 
and Greason have been assigned to 
Rochester in the AAA International 
League for 1955 while Brown will 
remain on the Houston roster. 

Len Tucker, who May 28, 1953, 
became the first Negro to sign a Red 
Bird pact, led the Class B Three-l 
League in the stolen base department 
with 47 thefts to his credit and 
clipped the ball at a .293 pace for 
Manager George “Whitey” Kurow- 
ski’s Peoria, Ill., club. Tucker 
played last season for his home-town 
Fresno, Calif.. team and had a rookie 
professional season at bat of .285 in 
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the Class C California League. 
Tucker has been assigned to Allen- 
town, Pa., Red Birds’ Class A East- 
ern League afhliate. 

Second Baseman Eloyd Robinson, 
a product of Danville, Va., is making 
one of the biggest jumps, graduating 
from the Cards’ Hannibal, Mo., club 
in the Class D M.O.V. League where 
he hit .314 and drove 99 runs across 
the plate to the Red Birds’ Omaha 
club in Class A Western League. 

A teammate of Robinson, Third 
Baseman Arty Burnett of Webster 
Groves, Mo., narrowly missed cop- 
ping the M.O.V. League’s stolen base 
honors with 30 thefts as he was edged 
by Manager J. C. Dunn who swiped 
31 sacks. Burnett hit .280 and has 
been assigned to the Cards’ Hamilton, 
Ont., club in the P.O.N.Y. 
League, 

Outfielder Walter Tyler, a native 
of Los Angeles, compiled a 1954 
batting average as hot as the cli- 
mate in which he played—a sizzling 
AOS with Mexicali, Mex., Class C 
Arizona-Texas League, but was not 
eligible for the batting crown inas- 
much as he came to bat only 296 
times. Infielder Bennie Crumpton 
of Alton, IIl., was Tyler’s closest 
pursuer in the astronomical batting 
average department with a .359 swat 
mark compiled through 26 games 
with Peoria’s Three-I Leaguers. 
Tyler and Crumpton will remain 
with the same clubs for 1955. 

Third Baseman Gerry Hood from 
Washington, D. C., will play again 
in 1955 for Lynchburg, Va., where 
the past season he hit .281 in Class 
B Piedmont League competition. 
Outfielder Don Brown, a .313 hitter 
for Joplin, Mo., in the Class C West- 
ern Association, will join Fresno, 
Calif. for the 55 campaign. Brown 
lives at Coffeyville, Ka. 

Other Colored players who com- 
peted on Cardinal teams the past 
season, including club and 1954 av- 
erages, are: 

Pitchers Al Duncan (Hamilton, 
Ont., 5-1), Johnnie Wyatt (Hannibal, 
Mo., 12-11). Catcher Adair Ford 
(Hannibal, Mo., .224). Infielders 
Bill Miller (Hazelhurst, Ga., .264) 
and Milton Green (Johnson City, 
Tenn., .245). Outfielder Al Davis 
from Port Huron, Mich., hit .289 for 
Johnson City in Class D Appalachian 


farm 


League play. 

Negro players making their pro- 
fessional debut in 1955 with Red 
Bird farm clubs are Pitcher Sherman 
Bowman of Gloversville, N. Y., 
Shortstop Nat Sharper, Daytona 
Beach, Fla., and Outfielder Joe Pat- 
terson of Summerville, Ga., all as- 
signed to the Cards’ Hamilton, Ont., 
club. 

Pitcher Johnnie Childress, a pro- 
duct of Columbia, Tenn., and Out- 
fielder George Ward from Galveston, 
Tex., with the Cardinals’ Hazlehurst, 
Ga., team in the Georgia State 
League. Outfielder Arthur Q. Bur- 
nett of Memphis, Tenn., and Alfonso 
Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa., with the 
Johnson City club, 

Quincy Troupe, former 
league catcher and Negro American 
League star, is a member of the 
Cardinals’ 
staff. 


Bennie Crumpton of Alton, Illinois, 


major 


major league scouting 


Infielder. 

1954 Club—Peoria, [1].—-.359 
1955 Club—Peoria. 
Bill Greason of Bessema, 

Pitcher. 
1954 Club—St. Louis—0-1 
Columbus, O0.,—10-13 
1955 Club—Rochester 
Johnnie Wyatt of Buffalo, New York, 
’ Pitcher. 
1954 Club—Hannibal, Mo. 
1955 Club—Hamilton 
Don Brown of Coffeyville, Ka., Out- 
fielder. 
1954 Club 
1955 Club 
John Childress. 
see, Pitcher 
1954 Club—( Rookie) NR 
1955 Club—Hazlehurst 
Eloyd Robinson of Danville. 
ginia, Infielder 
1954 Club—Hannibal. 
1955 Club—Omaha 
Nat Sharper of Daytona 
Florida, Infielder 
1954 Club—( Rookie) NR 
1955 Club—Hamilton 
Tucker of Fresno, 
Infielder 
1954 Club—Peoria, III. 
1955 Club—Allentown 
George Ward of Galveston, Texas. 
Outfielder 
1954 Club—(Rookie) NR 
1955 Club— Hazlehurst 


Alabama, 


and 


12-11 


Joplin, Mo.—.313 
Fresno 
Columbia, 


Tennes- 
Vir- 
Mo.—.314 
Beach. 


Len California. 


293 
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Sherman Bowman, Gloversville, New 
York, Pitcher 
1954 Club—( Rookie) NR 
1955 Club—Hamilton 
Tom Altson of Greensboro, 
Carolina, Infielder 
1954 Club—St. Louis—.246, and 
Rochester—.293 
1955 Club—St. Louis 
Al Duncan of Hamilton, 
Pitcher 
1954 Club—Hamilton—5-1 
1955 Club—Hamilton 
Adair Ford of Huntsville, Alabama, 
Catcher 
1954 Club—Hannibal 
1955 Club—Hamilton 
Willard Brown of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Outfielder 
1954 Club—Heuston—.314 
1955 Club—Houston 
Walter Tyler of :Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, Outfielder 
1954 Club—Mexicali—.405 
1955 Club—Mexicali 
Bob Boyd of Memphis, Tennessee, 
Infielder 
1954 Club—Houston—.319 
1955 Club—Rochester 
Art Q. Burnett of Memphis, Tennes- 
see, Outfielder 
1954. Club—( Rookie) NR 
1955 Club—J. City 
Bill Miller of New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, Infielder 
1954 Club—Hazlehurst—.264 
1955 Club—Hazlehurst 
Alfonso Jackson of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Outfielder 
1954 Club—( Rookie) NR 
1955 Club—J. City 
Al Davis of Port Huron, Michigan, 
Outfielder 
1954 Johnson C.—.289 
1955 Club—J. City 
Milton Green of Prattville, Alabama, 
Infielder 
1954. Club—Johnson C. 
1955 Club—J. City 
Brooks Lawrence of 
Ohio, Pitcher 
1954 Club—Columbus, Ohio—6-4, 
and St. Louis—15-6 
1955 Club—St. Louis 
Joe Patterson of Summerville, Ga.. 
Outfielder 
1954 Club—( Rookie) NR 
1954 Club—Hamilton 
Gerry Hood of Washington, D, C.. 
Infielder 
1954 Club—Lynchburg—.281 


North ! 


Ontario, 


224 


~.245 


Springfield, 
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1955 Club—Lynchburg 
Arty Burnett of Webster Groves, Mis 
souri (St. Louis), Infielder 
1954 Club—Hannibal—.280 
1955 Club—-Mamilton 
CLusBs AND LEAGUES* 
Columbus, O., American Associa- 
tion: Rochester, N. Y., International 


League; Houston, Texas, Texas 
League; Omaha, Nebr., Western 


League; Lynchburg, Va., Piedmont 


League; Joplin, Mo., Western Asso- 


ciation; Allentown, Pa., Eastern 
League; 

Johnson City, Tenn., Appalachian; 
Hazlehurst, Ga., Georgia State; Mexi- 


cali, Mex., Arizona-Texas; Hannibal. 


Mo., M.O.V.; Peoria, Ill, Three-I 
League; Hamilton, Ont., P.O.N.Y. 
League. 


*League index to clubs listed 


NEGRO SINGERS I HAVE HEARD 


By E. C, Forp 


I have never thought of myself as 
a trained when in the 
grades | lessons on a 


musician, 
took music 
re-d organ, in college | sang in the 
Congregational choir, when in the 
theological seminary | sang in the 
choir of the First Congregational 
Church of Chicago, also in the sem- 
inary I studied hymnology under a 
very fine teacher. These experiences, 
while not making me a trained mu- 
siclan, gave me an appreciation of 
good music. 

The first Negro singers I 
heard was when I was a delegate 
from our church to the Kansas Con- 
gregational Conference which met in 
Topeka. There was a group of sing- 
ers there from an American Mission- 
Asscaition School in the south 
and | remember very well how they 
interesied me. During the summers 
when I was in college, I worked on 
farms in northeastern Kansas. About 
that time the sermons of T. DeWitt 
Talmage of New York City were be- 
ing published in the newspaper to 
which we subscribed. I read an an- 
nouncement that he was to appear at 
the Salem, Nebraska, Chautauqua. 
about 35 or 40 miles from where | 
was working. I begged a dav off and 
went to hear him. My friend and I 
left on Monday morning shortly 
after midnight and drove to the 
Chautauqua with a horse and buggy, 
arriving there in time for the morn- 
ing program. We heard a lecture by 
a Chicago minister that morning, in 
the afternoon Dr. Talmage lectured 
on “The Bells of Moscow.” He was 


During the day we 


ever 


ary 


very eloquent. 


saw by the program that the Slayton 
Jubilee Singers were to give the eve- 
ning concert. Though it meant a 


long night drive, my friend and | 
decided we would stay and hear 
them. I have never been sorry that 
we did. I remember very well that 
the group consisted of a double quar- 
tet of men and women. They sang 
one or two classical numbers, but 
most of their program was made up 
of spirituals and folk songs. They 
charmed the audience. I remember 
especially one bass singer who had 
a very deep voice. He was the first 
basso profundo I ever heard. When 
he struck his low notes, he seemed 
to make everything in the tent vi- 
brate. I recall, especially, one song 
that he sang: “I went to the animal 
fair, the birds and the beasts were 
there. The old raccoon, by the light 
of the moon, was combing his aub- 
urn hair.” It was the first time I 
had heard that song. It was almost 
morning when my friend and I re- 
turned to the farm and we had a 
hard day’s work ahead of us. 
Although we had been up most of 
two nights, we thought it was a 
worthwhile trip. Also I heard 
Roland Hayes, but that was in the 
early days of his career and he was 
not as famous as he became later, 
but I realized that he was a great 
I have also heard Marian 
Anderson several times on the radio, 
but I have never attended one of her 
concerts. 


singer. 


The concert that stands out most 
vividly in my memory was one in 
Dakota. 
from the seminary, I became pastor 
in a town only recently out of the 
frontier days. It was a town of about 
a thousand people. I was chairman 
of a committee that, by means of a 
lecture course, brought wholesome 
lectures and concerts to the commun- 


Shortly after I graduated 
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ity. One year I received a letter 
from the lecture bureau, stating that 
they had a group of Jubilee Singers 
touring the state and that they had 
an open date on Christmas night and 
if we wanted them, they would come 
and give us a concert at a very rea- 
sonable price. I consulted with my 
committee and since there was noth- 
ing scheduled for that night in the 
town, we decided that we would be 
glad to have them. The largest hall 
in the town was filled to more than 
capacity the night of the concert. 
Negroes were very unusual in the 
Dakotas. During all the years I 
lived in North and South Dakota, I 
never knew or heard of a Negro 
resident. 

The concert began with a couple 
of classical numbers which raised 
the usual applause, the next number 
on the program was a spiritual. It 
was applauded so heartily that they 
sang an encore. This was applauded 
still more heartily. Then the singers 
threw away their usual program and 
the rest of the evening was spent in 
singing spirituals and folk songs, and 
each time they were applauded more 
heartily than before. I well remem- 
ber the last song they sang. One 
man came out on the platform with 
a cane in his hand and a white wool 
wig on his head. He was leaning on 
his cane so that his back was almost 
horizontal and then he sang, as a 
solo, “Old Black Joe,” and the rest 
of the group joined in the chorus. 
It was one of the most striking exhi- 
bitions I ever heard. When he sang: 
“I’m coming, I’m coming, for my 
head is bending low. I hear those 
gentle voices calling, Old Black Joe,” 
and the rest of the group sang from 
the wing: “Those gentle voices call- 
ing, Old Black Joe,” the applause 
was thunderous. It seemed almost 
like it would raise the roof and it 
was so prolonged that the leader of 
the group appeared on the platform 
and asked that they be excused from 
singing any more as they had used 
up all the songs that they had in 
their repertoire. After the concert 
was over the leader told me that this 
was the most appreciative audience 
before which they had ever sung, and 
I am sure that it was a long time be- 
fore the community forgot the 


Ridpath Jubilee Singers. 
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THREE STEPS IN NEGRO HISTORY 3 


The First Book of Negro History, Adapted to Pupils Beginning This } 


362 pages Illustrated $2.65 by mail 


369 pages Adequately Ulustrated $2.65 by mail 


The Third Book of Negro History, Adapted to College Work 


700 pages Well Illustrated $5.25 by mail 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 





By Carter G. Woodson 


Phase of History 
NEGRO MAKERS OF HISTORY 


This is a textbook for children of the sixth and seventh grades or of the 
junior high school. It is an introductory work in simple language. The book 
omits no essentials, but it avoids tiresome details which interest only advanced 
students. 

The very make-up of the book is so worked out as to make it attractive and 
useful for children. It has one hundred and eighty-five illustrations portray- 4 
ing almost every aspect of the life and history of the Negro. The type is large 
and readable. No chapter covers more than about six or seven pages. At the 
end of each chapter is a summary of the facts, and this is followed by hints 
and questions. 4 


‘ 
The Second Book of Negro History, Adapted to High School Work 


THE STORY OF THE NEGRO RETOLD 





This is an intermediate textbook of Negro-American History. It is intended 5 
to bridge the gap between the first textbook of this series entitled Negro 
Makers of History and the author’s advanced work, The Negro in Our History. 
The Story of the Negro Retold introduces the study of the Negro in the 11th 
or 12th grade. The book is copiously illustrated and planned in conformity to 


the requirements of the schoolroom in the light of recent educational methods. 
The language, too, is simplified to adapt it to the capacity of those to be taught. 


THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 


Ninth Edition, Revésed and Enlarged 


In this work the author has endeavored to meet the long-felt want for a 
suitable textbook adapted to the capacity of college students desirous of know- 
ing the leading facts of Negro life and history. The numerous references for 
more extensive treatment of the various topics considered, moreover, render 
it useful for advanced classes in universities. It is now being used as a text- 
book in colleges and universities in twenty-three states, and its popularity 
is increasing as it passes into its sixth edition. The author discusses the 
African background, the enslavement of the race, colonization, abolition, 
freedom, and citizenship. 
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Mr. Stevens Rice 
University Microfilms 
313 N. First St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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A SUPERINTENDENTS ANSWER TO THE 
~~ PROBLEM OF INTEGRATION 


How is it found, this brotherhood we seek? 
Not in the differences that pride has stored 
And padlocked in the meager mind, the weak 
Destinations that the ears and eyes record; 
Not in the scornful lip, the seoffing word; 
Not even in the shrug of unconcern; 
Nor yet in twisted legends age has heard 
And iterates that youth believe in turn, 
How found except in likeness we learn 
Through love of each for each as we recali 
The oneness of the fatherhood of all. 

Eugene T. Maleska 

Principal, P. S. 192, Manhattan. 

The schools of Districts 12, 13, and 14, 
Manhattan, under the guidance of Assistan 
Superintendent Truda T. Weil, recognize thei’ 
responsibility to build a firm and lasting pro- 
gram for integration on all levels of leirning. 
This recognition is essential since it is a fact 
that some of the schools in the area are either 
totally White or Negro in population because 
of the heavy concentration of Negro residents 
in one section of the district and of Whites in 
the other. Added to this is the growing Puerto 
Rican population concentrated on the periphery 
of both areas. 

Superintendent Weil is aware that segre- 
gatien and isolation, rejection and acceptance 
all play a part in human relations. It is this 
awareness that has found expression in the 
motto of these school districts, “‘Neighbors 
Working Together.” Apart of the ‘“‘together- 


ness” is the inter-visitation program initiated _ 


several years ago. An expression of human 
brotherhood, it achieves better understanding 
by uniting all groups in work on a common 
problem. In this way existing tensions are 
alleviated and a reservoir of good will in the 
community is built. 

The program is designed to help children 
rid themselves of prejudices and untruths about 
superiority or inferiority of any group. The 
community, supervisors, parents, teachers, and 
pupils, confer, work and intervisit so that they 
may better plan for the inte#-action of peoples 
of all races and religions in‘the building of a 
district, city and a nation. 

Toward this end, the intervisitation pro- 
gram was reactivated this year. From a pro- 
ject that started between two schools it has now 
grown to a point where ten schools are vresent- 
ly involved. The first meeting took place 


among the principals. They discussed aims, 
methods of approach, desired outcomes, and 
the administration of such a program. Then 
teachers with principals worked out plans for 
a unit of work. Class 6-3 of P. 8. 169 and Class 
6-4 of P. S. 89 decided on a project called 
“Living Together in the World and the United 
States.” Susan Bayer, pupil of Class 6-3 writes, 
“The aim of our class project is to establish 
friendly relations between this school and other 
schools, just like the United Nations is doing in 
other countries. So far we have visited the 
United Nations building together. We have 
visited P.S. 89. That class will show us places 
of interest in their neighborhood and we will 
do the same for them.” 


Smilarly, P. S. 189 and P. S. 192 have select- 
ed as their project “People from Many Lands 
Build Our Nation.” The general aims of the 
project are to build and broaden friendships, 
teach resvect for people of different lands, and 
foster the realization that America has grown 
spiritually because of the cultural contributions 
of peoples of many nations. These children 
will share work and experiences in dancing, 
singing, cooking, creative expression, and trips. 

The intervisitation program between P. S. 
132 and P. S. 186 involves the sixth grades also. 
The population of P. S. 186 is made up largely 
of Negro and Puerto Rican children. At the 
first meeting of these two classes the question 
was posed, “Who is my neighbor?” The 
answer was found in the bible story of The 
Good Samaritan and read by one of the pupils. 
The children decided to study various aspects 
of Spanish customs, life, and history. Both 
classes visited the Hispanic Museum accom- 
panied by parents from both schools. The 
children had a Mexican Christmas at P. S. 186. 
The sixth grade class of P. S. 186 was invited to 
the Christmas entertainment at P. S. 132, 
‘Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp.” The two 
classes accompanied by teachers and parents 
plan to visit the Puerto Rican food market. 

P. 8. 173 and P. 8S. 46 have chosen to learn 
about music and dances of Latin America. 
They studied intensively Latin American contri- 
butions to music, dancing, games. and handi- 
craft. Parents are included in trips and plan- 
ning. 


(Continued on Page 118) 








